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HONE YSUCKLE. 


HERE is often a wonderful depth of applicability in the good 
old English names of animals, insects, and flowers. The for- 
gotten country observers—mute inglorious Darwins, simple-minded 
shepherd naturalists of the prehistoric period—who first invented 
those quaint Teutonic titles for plant or bird or berry, seem to have 
had a curious native knack of hitting off the salient features of the 
object they wished to describe in a single short phrase, or even in a 
single syllable. What could be more expressive, for example, more 
full of genuine though half-unconscious scientific insight, than names 
like larkspur, and monkshood, and henbane, and fool’s parsley? 
Could anything better describe the real nature and the true classi- 
ficatory place of the little white potentilla than its ploughboy title of 
barren strawberry? Could the most modern science better describe 
the actual use and function of the fruit of our smallest British plum 
than by dubbing them as bird-cherries ? How closely some unknown 
early English herbalist must have watched that quaint parasitic plant 
that fastens its sucker-like root upon the buried stems of broom and 
drains the life-blood from its veins, before he could have thought 
of describing it by the strangely suggestive name of broomrape. It 
is just the same with dodder, that doddering lithe creeper whose 
myriad mouths drink up the sap of the doddered flax round which it 
climbs ; it is just the same with spurge-laurel, and snake-weed, and 
dead-nettle, and sow-bread, and sheep’s-bit, and figwort, and deadly 
nightshade, and half a dozen other equally expressive names. Every 
one of them bears testimony not only to close observation, but also 
toa certain unsophisticated trick of seeing instinctively the inner 
meaning and purport of the flowers, roots, or herbs that are still 
known by them. They are all full of that consciousness of the close 
interaction between the vegetable and animal worlds which scientific 
botany till very lately had quite omitted to take into its reckoning, 
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But there isn’t one of these old English names more remarkably 
applicable to the plant which bears it than the common and familiar 
name of honeysuckle. For the honey that lurks at the bottom of 
the long cylindrical tube is the very essence and formative principle 
of the entire flower, the central characteristic upon which all the other 
characteristics of the blossom depend. Let us look a little into the 
internal economy of this well-known English hedgerow favourite, 
and consider what is the function borne in its domestic arrange- 
ments by the copious nectar that gathers so abundantly in the long 
narrow floral tube. 

Every flower, or at least every conspicuous and brilliantly 
coloured flower (which includes all the kinds that ordinary people 
usually notice), lays itself definitely out to secure the suffrages of 
some particular class of insects which aid in fertilising its embryo 
seeds by carrying pollen on their heads and legs from one plant to 
another of the same sort. But all flowers do not lay themselves out 
for exactly the same kinds of insects ; some of them are specially 
adapted for fertilisation by one group of insect visitors, and others of 
them are specially adapted for other groups. We are most of us 
more familiar with the action of bees in this respect than with the 
action of any other pollen-seekers or honey-eaters, because the bee 
is a creature of immediate importance to man himself, as well as 
because more attention has probably been called in books to this 
particular case of insect agency than to any other ; and there can be 
no doubt that a larger number of flowers have adapted themselves in 
shape, colour, and general arrangement to the tastes and habits of 
bees than have adapted themselves to all the alternative visitors put 
together. Still there are a great many plants which have laid them- 
selves out to attract various minor insect tribes with more or less 
conspicuous success. Some of them cater rather for the small 
colour-loving beetles which specially affect bright golden-yellow 
blossoms ; others endeavour to allure the carrion flies by imitating 
the nauseous smell and livid colour of decaying animal matter. Yet 
others seek to curry favour with the omnivorous wasps by their 
dingy hues and open store of honey ; while a considerable number 
(amongst them our friend the honeysuckle) conceal their nectar in 
deep, narrow tubes, where it can only be extracted by the long coiled- 
up tongues of moths or butterflies, In the tropics, not a few large 
and brilliant tubular flowers have even called in the birds to their 
assistance, and are habitually fertilised by the kind offices of 
humming-birds, sun-birds, and brush-tongued lories. 

Now, out of all these and many other possible modes of fertilisa- 
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tion, the honeysuckle has adapted itself to that by means of moths, 
and more especially of the humming-bird hawk-moth. It blossoms 
in those months of the year~—June and July—when the hawk-moths 
are most abundant ; and it has adapted itself in every particular to 
their peculiar tastes and manners. The tube of the honeysuckle, as 
we all know, is very long and narrow, and it is filled with sweet 
nectar half-way up from the bottom in great abundance. No North 
European insects have a proboscis long enough to reach the end of 
the tube except those of the moth and butterfly group. The most 
gifted of our native bees in this respect, such as the great humble- 
bee, can only get two-thirds of the way down, while of our flies very 
few can get a third of the way. But the butterflies and moths have 
much longer tongues, and can suck up the very last drop from the 
luscious store-house ; it is for them, therefore, that the honeysuckle 
has specialised itself, and it is they alone who can rightly convey the 
pollen from the little hanging sacs on one blossom to the sensitive 
spot on the central style of another. 

Why is the honeysuckle pale white or faint yellow? In order to 
please and allure these same crepuscular insect guests. The hawk- 
moths, though they begin to fly about in the late afternoon, are 
chiefly evening flitters ; they love best the dusk and the twilight. 
Now at these hours such colours as blue, scarlet, or purple are prac- 
tically invisible, and only white or pale yellow can be readily seen. 
Hence the evening flowers, which lay themselves out to attract 
moths, are almost always waxen white or pale primrose in hue. For 
example, there is the night-flowering cereus, that well-known snowy 
cactus, with its pendent lily-like blossom ; there are the jasmine, 
and the tuberose, and the evening primrose, and the white campion, 
all of which first open in the dusk, and all of which are fertilised by 
nocturnal insects. The reason and origin of this peculiarity is easy 
enough to see. Any night-flowering plant which was ccloured blue 
or crimson would be indistinguishable in the dark, and so would 
never get fertilised ; as a consequence, it would never set any seed, 
and would leave no descendants after it. On the other hand, the 
paler any such flower was, the better would it be distinguished by the 
eyes of its nocturnal guests, and the more certain would it be of 
leaving progeny with similar peculiarities. In this way all the darker- 
hued night-blossoms have been slowly weeded out, while all the 
paler ones have been favoured and perpetuated by the unconscious 
selective action of the insects. 

Once more, why is the honeysuckle scented? For the very self- 
same reason. Moths, though largely guided by sight, are also much 
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influenced by smell ; and the flowers which lay themselves out for 
this class of visitors are almost invariably scented, and more so as 
evening draws on. A moment’s consideration will serve to remind 
us that all the white or pale yellow night flowers mentioned above— 
the cereus, the jasmine, the tuberose, the stephanotis, the evening 
primrose, and so forth, are delicately perfumed, and most people 
have also observed that their perfume is most powerful as night 
draws on. his is very noticeably the case with the honeysuckle, 
whose faint scent grows much more marked on summer evenings.» 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the well-known 
difference between the antennz of the day-flying butterfiies and the 
night-flying moths is probably due to the larger development of the 
organ of smell in the nocturnal group. Scent supplements sight with 
them, just as touch supplements it in the bats and in the human 
blind. 

Once more, why is the honeysuckle flower divided into two lips, 
an upper and an under onc? Well, the upper acts as the chief 
advertiser, so to speak, as the flag or sign-board hung out con- 
spicuously to attract the eyes of insects ; the under acts as a platform 
on which the insect can alight while it thrusts its proboscis down 
into the recesses of the tube. The hawk-moths, however, do not 
usually alight at all ; they poise themselves on their rapidly-vibrating 
wings in front af the blossom, and lick up the honey with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, so that the platform is only of use for the subsidiary 
insects which occasionally aid in the fertilisation. It has a further 
function, however, as guiding the moth direct to the mouth of the 
tube ; and as the moths are chary of wasting their time, being busy 
and business-like creatures, this arrangement indirectly benefits the 
_ plant, which would otherwise miss their attentions. The insect in 
poising itself rubs off some of the pollen from the loosely-hanging 
sacs on to its hairy bosom, and then rubs it off again on the sensitive 
surface of the next flower it visits. 

We have not yet quite finished with the flowers of the honey- 
suckle. If you look at the base of the bunch in the common English 
wild species you will see that it is covered and protected by a number 
of little brownish leaves or bracts, fringed at the edge with sticky hairs. 
A very small pocket lens will suffice to show you that these hairs 
are not so simple as they look at first sight ; indeed, you can see 
even with the naked eye, by holding them up against the light, that 
each one of them is tipped at the outer end with a small globular 
bulb or gland, which gives it the sticky appearance. The stem below 
the flower bunch is also covered with similar glandular hairs, though 
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not nearly so thickly as the bracts which sheathe the base of the 
blossoms. Now what is the use of these curious sticky balls 
fastened on the end of the little hairs? Well, they serve two useful 
purposes in the economy of the honeysuckle. In the first place, they 
prevent little creeping insects from crawling up the stem, invading 
the blossoms, and finally stealing the honey or pollen. Such thieving 
guests as these are quite useless, or, rather, absolutely detrimental to 
the welfare ofthe plant, because their shape and size does not adapt 
them for rubbing the fertilising pollen from the stamens of one flower 
on to the sensitive surface of its sisters elsewhere. Moreover, as they 
do not fly, they cannot readily get from one plant to another of the 
same kind, but crawl indiscriminately up any stem where they are 
attracted by the smell of honey, and thus they would only produce 
monstrous hybrids instead of fertile and vigorous seedlings. Ants are 
great offenders in this kind, being extremely fond of sweets, as all 
housewives know to their cost, and flowers have accordingly guarded 
against their depredations by all sorts of cunning devices. These 
glandular hairs are among the most effective of such plans for the 
exclusion of unwelcome insect visitors; their sticky secretions 
effectually clog the legs of the would-be plunderers, which often 
linger long stuck fast upon the stem, and die miserably in unavailing 
struggles to free themselves from the gummy glands. 

And this introduces us at once to the second and still more 
important function subserved by the sticky hairs. Not only do 
they serve as barriers against the attacks of honey-stealing ants or 
other wingless crawlers, but also as traps to catch small flies and 
other winged insects whose bodies they use as manure or food for the 
opening blossoms. ‘The act of flowering is the most expensive in the 
whole plant economy. It uses up a vast amount of rich material in 
the production of the petals, the pollen, and the young seeds. Many 
plants provide against this extraordinary outlay beforehand by storing 
up quantities of food-stuffs in bulbs or tubers, but others trust mainly 
to their insect-catching propensities to supply them with nitrogenous 
material when the actual moment of flowering has arrived. There 
are some marshy plants, like the sun-dew, in which the insect-eating 
habit has become extremely conspicuous ; but, apart from these 
highly-developed insectivorous cases, an immense number of English 
weeds (notably the saxifrages, figworts, hawk-weeds, and sow- 
thistles) possess glandular hairs on their buds and flower-branches 
which can catch small insects as they light upon them, and then suck 
out the juices from their bodies for the supply of the developing blos- 
soms. In the honeysuckle this cyrious habit is extremely well marked, 
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and you will generally find, on looking closely among the sticky 
hairs of the stem and bracts, a number of papery empty bodies, re- 
presenting the outer shell of aphides or small flies whose inner con- 
tents it has digested and absorbed. I am strongly inclined to believe 
that wherever glandular hairs occur upon the stalks or calyx-pieces of 
opening flowers they possess in a greater or less degree this curious 
insect-eating power. 

The honeysuckle which we have been so far examining is our 
owncommon English hedgerow species ; but there is a favourite garden 
kind, known as perfoliate woodbine, which has run wild in many 
parts of England, and which exhibits a still more extraordinary 
arrangement for entrapping and digesting insect prey. In this species 
the leaves on the flowering branches have grown together at their 
bases, so as to form a sort of cup or saucer, apparently pierced through 
by the stem ; and this-cup retains the rain-water after every shower, 
so as to form a little reservoir upon the stalk just below the flowers. * 
Such an arrangement exactly answers the same purpose as the glandu- 
lar fringe in the common honeysuckle. On the one hand, creeping 
insects, in their endeavour to get up the stem to eat the honey, are 
checked by it as by a moat around a medizval castle ; on the other 
hand, both they and many imprudent flies get drowned in the basin 
so formed, and their juices, being dissolved in the water, are then 
absorbed by the plant to act as material for developing the pollen, 
honey, and seeds. An exactly similar device exists in the common 
teasel, where the water-cups are much larger, broader, and deeper ; 
and in this case one of Mr. Darwin’s sons has shown that the plant 
actually protrudes long threads of protoplasm from its own cells into 
the water, to suck in the dissolved nutriment, and so convey it into 
- the general circulation of the teasel’s system. It is interesting to 
note, accordingly, that while our common English honeysuckle, 
which has no moats, is hairy on the lower part of its stem, so as to 
keep off climbing insects as by a chevaux-de.frise, this Continental 
species, having nothing to lose but everything to gain by their 
presence—since it is sure of drowning them in the long run—is quite 
destitute of hairs from top to bottom. While I am on the subject of 
this garden woodbine, I may as well add that its flowers are even 
longer than those of our native kind, and that their honey is even 
more inaccessible to any except the properly constituted hawk- 
moths, 

And now, to return to our own English honeysuckle, we must 
remember that though the flowers are the part of its life-history which 
usually interest us the most, it does not consist of flowers alone. If 
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you were to ask the birds about it, they would tell you that the most 
important things about the honeysuckle were its berries. /After the 
blossoms have been duly impregnated by a grain or two of floury 
pollen from a sister plant, the lower part of the flower begins to 
swell out into a small yellowish-red or orange fruit. At first these 
little berries are hard and green, because at this stage the plant does 
not -wish that they should attract attention ; it could only lose by 
their being plucked or eaten while the seeds are yet unripe. As the 
seeds ripen, however, the berries grow gradually sweeter, softer, and 
ruddier, until at last they hang out from the hedge in those little 
tempting orange bunches with which we are all so familiar. Then 
the birds, attracted by the bright hue and sweetish pulp, swallow 
them whole, and, after digesting the softer parts, aid in dispersing the 
seeds, which is the end chiefly held in view by the careful mother 
plant. 

Here, however, is a very curious fact in the life of the honey- 
suckle. If you cut open the very young berry (or ovary) in the 
blossoming flower, you will find in it a large number of minute 
undeveloped seeds. But as the berry ripens, all these seeds, except 
one, gradually atrophy and shrivel away, till at last, in the full-grown 
fruit, you only find a single hard little nutlet as sole representative 
of the entire brood. The reason for this strange procedure is a 
genealogical one. Once upon a time, as we say in fairy tales and 
evolutionary histories (which are a kind of true fairy tales of science), 
the ancestors of the honeysuckle used to ripen their seeds in a dry 
capsule ; and then they needed many seeds to each flower, in order to 
keep up the number of the species, because so many of them fell in 
useless places, or otherwise came to grief ineffectually. But as the 
capsule slowly changed intoa berry, under the selective action of the 
friendly birds, which picked out and so aided in dispersing the 
juiciest fruits, it became unnecessary to produce so large a number 
of extra seeds. One seedling did as well now as a dozen would 
have done under the old casual system. Hence the plant left off 
ripening so many as it used to do, and took to storing the single one 
more richly than of yore with foodstuffs for the young plantlet. 
Something analogous has happened with almost every succulent or 
luscious fruit which depends upon the kind offices of birds or animals 
for the dispersion of its seeds ; in nearly all of them the number of 
seeds has been much diminished, and in the largest or most advanced 
kinds—such as plums, peaches, apricots, mangoes, cherries, and 
nectarines—there is only a single “stone” with one kernel, sur- 
rounded by a large and pulpy coloured fruit. 
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So much for the more conspicuous outer peculiarities of the 
honeysuckle plant ; but we have to bear in mind once more that 
flower and fruit, relatively important as they are in the eyes of 
utilitarian humanity, by no means exhaust the whole story of any 
vegetable organism. ‘The honeysuckle has leaves and stem and root 
as well, and about these it will be necessary to say a word or two if 
we are really to understand the nature of its existence. The seed 
which is dropped by the bird in some convenient place among the 
bushes and thickets grows up with the succeeding spring into a small 
green plant, which looks at first like a mere herb or short-lived 
annual. Instead of beginning by blossoming, however, it lays by 
woody tissue in its stem, and begins to clamber over the hedgerows 
or trees so as to reach, if possible, the open air above, where alone 
it can properly expand its pale flowers before the eyes of the corre- 
lated insects. At last, after laying by wood for a considerable period, 
and putting forth a number of green leaves, which are the true mouths 
and stomachs of the plant, it reaches its flowering epoch. This 
climbing habit is almost universal in the honeysuckle group ; but 
there is one large section of the class of a shrubby character, which 
shows us an earlier and simpler stage of the same type, and which 
is worthy of a little attention. It is only by comparing the different 
members of the group together that we can discover what was the 
real course of evolution in the woodbine family as a whole ; but such 
comparison soon reveals to us a good many interesting facts about 
their origin and transformation. 

The true honeysuckle, we saw above, is pale yellow or almost 
white, because it has adapted itself to the eyes of nocturnal hawk- 
moths ; but it was not always so. We have only to look at the young 
buds or the outside of the blossoms to see a suggestion that its 
“ancestors were once pink or purple. Asa matter of fact, there are 
many kinds of honeysuckle now remaining which have pink or red 
blossoms, and these are fertilised by bees, and have therefore a much 
shorter and less narrow tube. The so-called fly-honeysuckle of our 
gardens, a shrubby Continental species, is of a pretty yellow tint, and 
quite scentless, being specialised for humble-bees. More curious in 
shape and appearance is the alpine honeysuckle, which lays itself out 
to attract wasps, and, like most wasp-flowers, has an open tube just 
large enough to admit the insect’s head and shoulders, and produces 
its honey in a large expanded pouch. In hue it is a dingy reddish 
brown, for wasps are not particular about colour ; all they ask is 
honey, and plenty of it without much trouble in the seeking. All 
these are true honeysuckles, and they display a regular gradation in 
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colour and length of tube according to the insects for whose attrac- 
tion they are respectively intended, the shortest and reddest being 
designed for bees and wasps, the longest and palest for night-flying 
and scent-loving moths. 

A simpler and earlier modification of the same type is shown us 
in the common snowberry of our shrubberies, which is an undeve- 
loped honeysuckle with a very short and round tube. Its blossoms 
are a pale and rather lurid red, and are fertilised to some small 
extent by bees, but far more by wasps, whose taste for dull or livid 
colours has been most instrumental in fixing theirhue. Far prettier, 
though doubtless also more primitive in type, is that beautiful little 
trailing evergreen, the northern Linnza, which the father of botanical 
science honoured with his own name. Linnza bears small, drooping, 
bell-shaped flowers, pinky white in general hue, but traversed by 
five purple lines, and with a yellow patch on the under side. The 
use of these lines is to act as honey-guides or path-finders for the 
fertilising insects, and they are very common on the most advanced 
flowers, especially those adapted for receiving the visits of bees. 
Sir John Lubbock has shown that bees don’t like to waste any time 
in needless hunting ; and he has also proved that they are very much 
dependent upon routine and upon certain well-known place-marks 
in finding their way. The existence of such lines or spots upon a 
flower therefore proves of advantage to it, because it ensures the 
visits of the busy bee, who might not be inclined to stop and find 
his way into any blossom less distinctly marked. As a matter of 
fact, a large majority of the most specialised bee-flowers are pro- 
vided with very decided honey-guides. On the other hand, spots 
and lines are never found upon the white or pale yellow night- 
blooming species, which depend for fertilisation upon moths, because 
they would, of course, be simply invisible in the grey of evening, and 
would therefore be a mere waste of colouring matter on the part of 
the plant. 

We may thus fairly conclude that the honeysuckles are descended 
from ancestors with simple, comparatively open, bell-shaped flowers, 
red or pink in colour, and with very short tubes ; but the selective 
action of various insects has caused the tubes to grow longer and 
longer, while at the same time it has produced sundry characteristic 
changes in the hue of the blossoms. Our own English honeysuckle, 
one of the most advanced members of the group, has acquired 
climbing habits, like many of its congeners, and has accommodated 
itself to the special tastes of humming-bird hawk-moths and other 
nocturnal insects, Its tube has thus grown exceedingly long ; it has 
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developed a strong perfume ; and its corolla has declined in colour 
from pink to pale yellowish white. This last may be regarded as to 
some extent a retrograde step, since it is a change from a higher to a 
lower stage of coloration; but at the same time it is one necessarily 
demanded by the peculiarities of the crepuscular insects. It still 
retains some memory of its original pinkness, however, in the bud 
and in the outside of the blossom ; and this shows us that its white 
tinge is really derivative, not primitive. Side by side with the other 
changes, the honeysuckle fruit, like that of almost all the family to 
which it belongs, has progressed from the stage of a mere dry, many- 
seeded capsule to that of a coloured and succulent berry. In the 
blossom it still retains the numerous ovules of its ancestors, but in 
the ripe fruit all of these save one (or at most two) have become 
abortive. Thus, at last, from a herb with a short, bell-shaped flower 
and a dry capsule, the honeysuckle has grown into the tall creeper, 
with long tubular blossoms and red berries, whose features are so 
familiar in our English hedgerows. 

GRANT ALLEN. 























MY MUSICAL LIFE. 
v. 


WENT up to Trinity College in 1858. I was completely alone. 

I had an introduction to Dr. Whewell, the Master of Trinity. 

But what was Dr. Whewell to me, or I to Dr. Whewell? Something, 

strange to say, we were destined still to be to each other. Of this 
more anon. 

Soon after passing my entrance examination, I was summoned 
into the great man’s presence. In the course of our interview, I 
ventured rashly to say that I understood Cambridge was more given 
to mathematics than to classics. Dr. Whewell replied, with lofty 
forbearance, that when I had been a little longer at Cambridge I 
should possibly correct that opinion. 

As I had entered under the college tutor, Mr. Munro, perhaps the 
most famous Latin scholar of the day, my remark was indeed an 
unfortunate one, most fully displaying my simplicity and ignorance. 

The master questioned me as to my aims and ambitions. I had 
none—I told him so very simply—I played the fiddle. He seemed 
surprised ; but from the first moment of seeing him I took a liking 
to him, and I believe he did to me. He had been seldom known to 
notice a fresh man personally, unless it were some public schoolboy 
of distinction. After my first interview, I was closely questioned at 
dinner in hall, when I found that Whewell was regarded as a sort of 
ogre, not to be approached without the utmost awe, and to be 
generally avoided if possible. Of this I had been happily ignorant; 
and, indeed, there had been nothing to alarm me in the great man. 
His physique was that of a sturdy miner; his face, to my mind, 
noble, majestic, and, as most thought, ugly. But I shall never 
look upon his like again. His walk was impressive ; his flowing 
gown gathered negligently about him. I can see him now, as he 
stalked across the quad into the Trinity Lodge. He was one of 
Nature’s intellectual monarchs. His reputation was worldwide. I 
shall never forget that broad forehead, with its bushy eyebrows, and 
those flashing eyes. I remember him so very distinctly as he used to 
sit in the master’s stall at chapel ; his very presence seemed to lend 
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a certain dignity to that light and inattentive assembly of collegians, 
most of whom only “turned up” to be “ pricked off,” under pain of 
being “ hauled up.” In the companion stall sat another noble figure, 
Professor Sedgwick, also of European fame, then professor of geology, 
and far advanced in years. 

Grand old Whewell! encyclopedic mind! Genial, eloquent 
Sedgwick! most loving teacher of fossil truth! Where are your 
successors? Ye were men of large and monumental mould. When 
you departed, one after the other, the very university seemed to 
shrink. I look back at that time—Whewell, Sedgwick, Donaldson, 
Munro, all in office together at Cambridge, whilst Macaulay, Living- 
stone, Owen, Lord Lawrence, and Tennyson came to dine as guests 
at the Trinity high table, and appeared in chapel afterwards. Truly 
there were giants in the land in those days ! 

Whewell, who contrived to say something rude to everybody he 
knew sooner or later, never but once spoke a harsh word to me. It 
was on this wise. He had a particular objection to undergraduates 
standing on the Trinity bridge and looking over into the river. I 
suppose he thought it mere idleness—which, indeed, it generally was. 
I was in feeble health at the time, and one morning I was looking 
over the bridge, in the mild sunshine of spring, into the river. By 
came the master, with his rapid and magisterial stride. 

“ T'll thank you, Mr. Haweis,” he said, abruptly, “ not to loiter on 
the bridge,” and he swept past me angrily, before ever I had time to 
cap him. I am glad now even of that little memory. 

His intellect was immense, his knowledge vast, his virtues many 
and great, his nature rugged and combative, and his kindness of 
heart undoubted ; his faults were all on the surface—they were of an 


_ irritating and offensive character, and any fool could carp at them. I 


was not fool enough to be annoyed by the great man’s brusqueness, 
and before long I had other proofs of his gentleness, forbearance, and 
even genuine humility. On one occasion, in all the conceit and 
“bumptiousness” of a freshman, I wrote a rude letter in a news- 
paper, reflecting upon the manner in which the Vice-Chancellors 
selected the university preachers. Whewell was Vice-Chancellor, 
and I repented and apologised to him. I have his letter now, kind, 
gentle, and dignified, without a touch of harshness, with advice like a 
father’s. 

Whewell’s evening parties—called by the freshmen Whewell’s 
‘* Stand-ups,” because undergraduates were not supposed to “sit” 
on these solemn occasions—were most abhorred in my time ; but | 
lived to see a great change, ‘ 
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The Master married, during my term of college life, Lady Affleck, 
a charming person, and from the time she became mistress at the 
Lodge the rugged old lion seemed to grow affable, and gentle, and 
apparently eager to do what he could to make people “ at home.” 
I have seen his wife go up to him and whisper in his ear, and the 
Master would nod approval, and thread his way at her bidding 
through the crowd of guests to some one who had to be introduced 
or noticed. The parties at the Lodge grew suddenly pleasant and 
sought after ; the men sat down and chatted, and Lady Affleck—a 
thing unknown in Whewell’s lonely days—introduced the under- 
graduates to the young ladies present. 

When he married, the Master did a very graceful thing. He sent 
for me one morning, brought Lady Affleck into the drawing-room, 
and said in his bluff way, “ Mr. Haweis, I wish you to know Lady 
Affleck, my wife. She is musical ; she wishes to hear your violin.” 
The master then left me with her, and she got me to arrange to come 
and play at the Lodge on the following night at a great party. I was 
to bring my own accompanyist. I had played at Dr. Whewell’s before 
that night, but that night the master paid me special attention. It 
was part of his greatness and of his true humility to recognise any 
sort of merit, even when most different in kind to his own. 

Whewell’s ability was of a truly cosmic and universal character, 
but nature had denied him one gift—the gift of music. He always 
beat time in chapel, and generally sang atrociously out of tune. I 
do not think he had any ear; music to him was something mar- 
vellous and fascinating ; he could talk learnedly on music, admire 
music, go to concerts, have music at his house, worry over it, insist 
upon silence when it was going on; and yet I knew, and he knew 
that I knew, that he knew nothing about it ; it was a closed world to 
him, a riddle, yet one he was incessantly bent upon solving, and 
he felt that I had the key to it and he had not. 

On that night I played Ernst’s “ Elégie,” not quite so hackneyed 
then as it is'now, and some other occasional pieces by Ernst, in 
which I gave the full rein to my fancy. The master left his com- 
pany, and taking a chair in front of where I stood, remained in 
absorbed meditation during the performance. 

I was naturally a little elated at this mark of respect shown to an 
unknown freshman in the presence of so many “ heads” of houses 
and the é/ite of the University. I played my best and indulged rather 
freely in a few more or less illegitimate dodges, which I thought 
calculated to bewilder the great man. I was rewarded, for at the 
close Dr. Whewel]l laid his hand upon my arm, “Tell me one 
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thing ; how do you produce that rapid passage, ascending and 
descending notes of fixed intervals?” I had simply as a four de 
force glided my whole hand up and down the fourth open string, 
taking, of course, the complete series of harmonics up and down . 
several times and producing thus the effect of a rapid cadenza with 
the utmost ease ; the trick only requires a certain lightness of touch 
and a knowledge of where and when to stop with effect. I replied 
that I had only used the series of open harmonics which are yielded, 
according to the well-known mathematical law, by every stretched 
string when the vibration is interrupted at the fixed harmonic notes. 
The artistic application of a law which perhaps he had never 
realised but in theory seemed to delight him intensely, and he 
listened whilst I repeated the cadenza, and again and again showed 
him the various intervals on the fingerboard, where the open 
harmonics might be made to speak ; a hair’s-breadth one way or the 
other producing a horrid scratch instead of the sweet flute-like ring. 
It struck nim as marvellous how a violinist could hit upon the 
various intervals to such a nicety, as to evoke the harmonic notes. 
I replied that this was easy enough when the hand was simply swept up 
and down the string as I had done, but that to hit upon the lesser 
nodes for single harmonics was one of the recognised violin diffi- 
culties. I then showed him a series of stopped harmonics, and played 
much to his surprise a tune in stopped harmonics. He was interested 
to hear that Paganini had been the first to introduce this practice, 
which has since become common property. But I have a little 
anticipated. 

After the misery of my entrance examination at Trinity College, 
which I passed without glory, I solaced my loneliness by making as 
much noise as ever I could on my violin. I had three rooms at the 
furthest extremity of the old court leading into the Bishop’s Hostel. 
Open windows commanding two quads made me a very formidable and 
undesirable neighbour. Incessant practising with a saloon pistol— 
with which I was a crack shot—on my doors added a general liveli- 
ness to the situation. Occasionally I received midnight expostu- 
lations. It was agreed at last that firing was not to go on after 
eight o’clock, nor music after ten. This latter rule was, I admit, 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, and often have 
Iseen Mr. Frost or John Lunn—musical fellows of neighbouring 
colleges—pounding away in their shirt sleeves, cigar in mouth, at my 
piano till past midnight, whilst I myself, the present Earl of Mar, 
and Mr. George Cook—still a notable violoncello player in 
London (1883)—é&c., made up the quartet or quintet in the rear. 
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The consumption of beer and buttered muffins after tea was un- 
usually large on summer nights. The listeners who stepped in to 
smoke and chat, declared that under the infliction of music additional 
support was absolutely needed. The dean occasionally sent polite 
and deprecatory messages from over the way, whilst Messrs. Hammond 
and Burn, fellows of Trinity, who “kept” just underneath me on the 
same staircase, exhibited a certain angelic forbearance with the 
pandemonium upstairs which, after the lapse of twenty-five years, I 
cannot sufficiently admire. 

My mathematics may have been weak and my classics uncertain, 
but it was impossible to ignore my existence. 

I had not been up a fortnight when the president of the Cam- 
bridge University Musical Society called upon me. He believed I 
played the violin. “ How did he know that?” I asked. He laughed 
out, “‘ Everybody in the place knows it.” Then and there he re- 
quested me to join the Musical Society, and play a solo at the next 
concert. I readily agreed, and from that time I become solo violinist 
at the Cambridge Musical Society, and played a solo at nearly every 
concert in the Town Hall for the next three years. 

I confess to some nervousness on my first public appearance at 
a University Concert. It was a grand night. Sterndale Bennett, 
our new professor of music, himself conducted his “ May Queen,” 
and I think Mr. Coleridge, an enthusiastic amateur and old musical 
star at the University, since very well known in London, sang. I 
had selected as my cheval de dataille, Rode’s air in G with variations, 
and to my own surprise when my turn came to go on I was quite 
shaky. The hall was crammed, the Master of Trinity sat in the 
front row with other heads of colleges and their families. I tuned in 
the ante-room. Some one offered me a glass of wine. I had never 
resorted to stimulants before playing, but I rashly drank it ; it was in 
my head at once. Sterndale Bennett conducted me to the platform. 
I was a total stranger to the company—a freshman in my second 
month only. My fingers felt limp and unrestrained, my head was 
half swimming. The crowd looked like a mist. I played with 
exaggerated expression. I tore the passion to tatters. I trampled 
on the time. I felt the excess of sentiment was bad, and specially 
abhorrent to Sterndale Bennett, who followed my vagaries like a 
lamb, bless him for ever ! 

But the thing took. The style was new; at least it was uncon- 
ventional and probably daring, for I really hardly knew what I was 
about. The Air was listened to in dead silence, half out of curiosity 
no doubt ; but a burst of applause followed the last die-away notes, I 
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plunged into the variations ; I felt my execution slovenly and quite 
beneath my mark ; but I was more than once interrupted by applause, 
and at the close of the next cantabile movement of extreme beauty—a 
sort of meditation on the original air—the enthusiasm rose to fever 
pitch, men stood up in the distant gallery and waved their caps, and 
I remained holding my violin, unable to proceed with the last rapid 
variation. When silence was restored I played this atrociously ; I 
hardly played it at all, it was quite wild. Sterndale Bennett, seeing 
that it was all up with my playing that night, hurried and banged 
it through anyhow ; but the critical faculty of the room was gone, so 
was my head ; I had won by a toss, and although then, and often 
afterwards, I played badly enough, committing the worst faults in 
taste and not improving in general technique, my position as first 
violinist at the University Concerts was never disputed up to the time 
that I took my degree. 

My most extensive effort was De Beriot’s first concerto, which I 
played through by heart of course, with full orchestra. It did not 
go well, the band was not perfectly drilled and too often smothered 
me ; but I was bent on playing with a full orchestra, and I had my 
will ; but I never repeated the experiment at those concerts. As I 
was invariably encored I taxed my ingenuity to devise new sensa- 
tions. ‘Old Dog Tray,” the words of which were at that time very 
familiar, was a favourite encore, the first verse taken cheerfully and 
each verse up to the sausage verse increasing in pathos and emotion, 
until the climax was reached. 

Some tempting mutton pies 
In which I recognise 


The flavour of my old dog Tray. 
Old dog Tray he was faithful, etc., etc. 


The audience were never tired of following the sound-drama con- 
ducted by me through its various stages, until the sausage verse 
invariably broke down amidst roars of laughter. 

In my first term I had formed a quartet society, which met in my 
rooms. The two violins were the Earl of Mar and myself; the 
tenor varied, but Mr. George Cook was our standing violoncello. 
Haydn, in some respects the greatest quartet writer, was our staple, 
but we went into Mozart and Beethoven, and we worked up the 
great Beethoven septet with the assistance of the piano. The 
Canzonet quartet and Mendelssohn’s quintet were amongst our 
favourites, but the last movement in the great quintet was a pitce de 
résistance which we never quite overcame. 

To this close and genial little society I owe my practical ac- 
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quaintance with most of the-famous quartets. I was a great deal 
too much “about” to do any real good with classics or mathe- 
matics. I was playing somewhere nearly every night, and had the 
entrée at most evening parties held at the Trinity Lodge, the Master 
of Sidney, Corpus, St. John’s, Catharine’s Hall (Philpott’s, now 
Bishop of Worcester), Harvey Goodwin (now Bishop of Carlisle), &c. 
My town connection was also pretty extensive. At the house of my 
kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. R. Potts (of Euclid celebrity), I was ever 
welcome. There I met Adams, of comet celebrity ; Babington, who 
popped a little American weed into the Cam one day, which choked 
all the rivers in England for several years. Many other scholars 
and men of science were frequent visitors at Mr. Potts’ house on 
Parker’s Piece, but I think I was perhaps as frequent as any of them. 

Henry Kingsley, Fellow and Tutor of Sidney, met me at the 
house of Hopkins, the eminent mathematician, one night, and was 
so pleased with my playing of Beethoven’s F sonata that he 
gave me the whole set. He took me to his rooms and showed 
me a most interesting series of Turner’s water-colours, of which 
he was a great collector. He pointed out the rapidity and 
eager fidelity of Turner’s work. Two extraordinary water-colour 
studies of a descending avalanche in the Alps struck me very 
much. Turner had dashed off the first where the snow cataract 
began, and, rushing to another spot lower down the mountain, 
he was just in time to make another sketch before the avalanche 
had reached the bottom. I also saw several sketches all blurred. 
Turner had doubled up the paper, wet as it was, and put it into his 
pocket, thus destroying his work as soon as he had “taken his 
observation.” In others the rapid painter had dabbled away quickly 
over a folded crease of the paper. Kingsley had stretched it, cut 
out the white angle, and joined together the parts that tallied. 

My father had been a great admirer of Turner, and a great 
reader of Ruskin. I could just remember Turner’s later pictures 
appearing year after year in the Academy, and I distinctly remember 
my father’s reading out passages from the immortal “ Seven Lamps” 
and “Stones of Venice.” I was, therefore, prepared for Kingsley’s 
attentions ; and as I was able to feed him with one art, he generously 
gave me all the pleasure he could with another. 

I was very grateful to Kingsley for his friendly appreciation. He 
never treated me as merely a fiddler—this was the tone of the fellows 
and tutors and public schoolmen at my own college. I began to see 
that if a man does one thing well, he cannot easily get credit for 


doing anything else. I did not, indeed, spend much time over my 
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class work, but I spent long hours in the University library and pored 
incessantly over Dante and the German philosophers—Hegel, Fichte, 
Schelling, and the Schlegels—with dictionaries and translations. 
I had a passion for writing, though, unfortunately, I had nothing 
to say. Mr. G. Clarke, the public orator, and one of my examiners, 
whilst declaring my handwriting to be almost illegible—a statement 
in which he was correct—observed with a friendly smile, which 
stung me (in my heart full of literary ambition) to the quick, “ More 
at home with the violin bow, Mr. Haweis, than the pen—eh?” And 
I remember one night, when I was dining at the Master of Sidney’s, 
the great Doctor Donaldson saying across the table to Harvey 
Goodwin (now Bishop of Carlisle), also one of my senate house 
examiners, “Well, I never examined Mr. Haweis in classics or 
mathematics, but I can bear witness that whatever he may be in the 
senate house, he invariably passes a brilliant examination in the 
Town Hall.” 

I could never get the smallest recognition of any kind at the 
University from the authorities for anything but music. I tried hard 
for the prize poem on “ Delhi,” for the English essay on “ Mary 
Queen of Scots,” in vain. But my literary enthusiasm could not be 
quenched, and, with the assistance of one or two clever under- 
graduates, who have since risen to name and fame, and whom I 
will therefore spare, I floated a University magazine called the “Lion.” 

My own contributions alone would have been quite enough to 
damn that preposterous serial; but George Otto Trevelyan, who 
had just come up from Harrow, thought it would be well and 
pleasant to hasten the process. So he issued the “ Bear,” which 
consisted of short parodies of articles that had appeared in the 
“Lion.” The thing was cleverly and good-humouredly done, and 
to me the moral was “ stick to the fiddle.” The “ Lion ” expired with 
a bumptious roar in the third number ; it contained, however, the 
only readable article I had yet written+readable because written 
from my heart—on “ Mendelssohn.” We got a vast deal of fun out 
of our little venture. The greatest success was certainly in calling 
forth the “ Bear” which slew it, and a wag suggested that a new 
University magazine should be started called “ David,” to “slay 
both the Lion and the Bear.” 

From that time I ceased to instruct an ungrateful and prejudiced 
University, but I continued for some years to deluge the provincial 
press with columns of inflated bombast on a variety of topics, such 
as transcendental metaphysics, the position of women, and other 
matters about which I knew absolutely nothing. 
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As I now look back upon those scrap-books full of articles, it is 
inconceivable to me how they ever got printed. But I had always the 
pen of a ready writer, and along with it at that time the common 
misfortune of very little to say. But such matters only touch at 
certain points my musical life, and I willingly return to my muttons. 

One day as I was sitting in my arm-chair with an open book 
upon my knee, contemplating vaguely the row of china musicians’ 
heads on little brackets over my mantlepiece, a knock came at the 
door. My “oak was sported,” and I accordingly “ did the dead.” 
I was in no mood for interruption. In front of me, in the centre 
of my china row of busts—Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Chopin—stood 
Mendelssohn’s bust, raised 'above the rest and draped with black 
velvet, with F.M.B. in gold on the velvet. The china face at times, 
as the light caught the shadows about the delicate mouth, seemed to 
smile down upon me. The high forehead surrounded by wavy hair, 
the aquiline nose——-What? more knockings! I rose at last, and 
opening the door brusquely was confronted by a strange figure with 
asort of wide plaid waistcoat, well-made frock coat, heavily-dyed 
thin whiskers, and dark wig (as I well saw when the broad brimmed 
hat was off), yellow gloves and patent boots. Middle-aged? No— 
in spite of the wig and showy get up—old, very old, but oddly 
vigorous, inclined to embonpoint, ruddy, florid, rude, perhaps choleric 
face, marked features overspread now with a beaming smile and a 
knowing twinkle in the rather rheumy eyes. 

I never saw such an odd man. My anger evaporated. I laughed 
out almost, and instinctively extended my hand and shook that of 
the irresistible stranger warmly, although I did not know him from 
Adam. 

“ Beg pardon,” he said, “may I come in? [I tell you, my friend, 
my name is Venua—never heard of me—no matter—old Venua 
knows you ; heard you play at the Town Hall—got the stuff in you ; 
you can play d——d well; you can play better den dat—nature 
gif you all dis gift—you practise and den you play like zed l 
himself. Old Venua, dey say to me, he know all about it—he can 
tell you how to play. Forty years ago you should have heard me 
play de fiddle, by ! I play de fiddle now ; gif me your fiddle— 
vonderful tone your fiddle—where is your fiddle ?” 

All this was uttered without a pause, very rapidly. 

The strange, rambling, stuttering, energetic, decided old creature 
had now rolled into my room ; he had sat down and pulled out an 
enormous silk pocket-handkerchief. Then an old gold snuff-box. 


“This gif me by ze Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt. You take 
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a pinch. Oh, no! You are young man. You know noding of 
snuff—bad ’abit—young man, bad ’abit! never you take snuff! 
Old Venua can’t get on widout his snuff. All de bigwigs take stuff 
with old Venua—but where is your fiddle? bring him out I say. 
Vonderful tone—let me see him.” 

What a jargon! Was it Italian, French, or German-English? I 
could never make out. In an old book, only the other day, I met 
with a short biography of a certain Venua, violinist, who flourished 
at the beginning of this century. Old Venua, of Cambridge, was 
undoubtedly this man. He was very long past his prime and utterly 
forgotten. I brought him out the fiddle ; he put it to his chin ; in 
a moment I could see he had played—his touch, execution, all but 
his intonation were gone, but his style was first-rate and his expression 
admirable in intention. 

From that day I and old Venua became close allies, He used 
to ask me to dine with him, generally on Sunday, and his ceaseless 
flow of anecdote and dramatic style of conversation amused me 
greatly. 

He had known Paganini, he had seen Beethoven, he had chatted 
with Spohr, he remembered the first Napoleon. He mimicked 
Haydn’s style of conversation, violin in hand, as though he had been 
intimate with him too. Yet this was in 1859 and Haydn died in 
1808. “Gif me a sobjech,” says Haydn. “Zo !—here—Tra-la- 
doi-e-dee-dee, &c., &c. Zat will do, mein freund. Haydn—make 
you on zat sobjech—a beautiful melody, and work it wonderful gif 
you him a start off, he do all the rest. No quartet like the Haydn 
quartet, my young freund—he is the great master of the string 
instrument—he knows the just combinazione—-he gif all their due. 
Spohr he all first fiddle—he make all de rest lacqueys to first fiddle. 
Mendelssohn he make an orchestra of his quartet. Beethoven 
vonderful always. Mozart he learn all of Haydn—he come after him 
and die beforehim. He never write quartet better zan de Papa Haydn 
—he find new ideas and he write new things—he great master of vat 
you call de form—of his composition—but in de string quartet 
Haydn ze great creator—a Brince—a real Brince and founder of ze 
quartet art!” 

Venur loved the violin, and his impromptu lectures upon it 
taught me much—always characteristic, humorous, genial, and to 
the point. 

“If you want to make a man irritable, discontented, restless, 
miserable, give him a violin.” “Why?” said I. “ Because,” he re- 
plied, “ the violin is the most exacting and inexorable of non-human 
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things. A loose joint somewhere and he goes ‘ tubby * (a term used 
to express a dull vibration), a worn finger-board and he squeaks, a 
bridge too high and his note grows hard and bitter, or too low and he 
whizzes, or too forward and one string goes loud, or too backward 
and two strings go soft and weak ; and the sound-post [#. the little 
peg which bears the strain on the belly and back], mein Gott ! dat is 
de teffel.” But, correcting himself, he added, “ No, the French are 
right, they call it the soul of the violin ; and it is the soul—if that is 
not right, all the fiddle goes wrong. A man may sit all the morning 
worrying the sound-post a shade this way or that, and at last, in 
despair, he will give it up; then he will go to the bridge and waste 
his whole afternoon fidgetting it about, and then he will give that up. 
A hair’s-breadth this way with the bridge—oh ! the fourth string is 
lovely ; but, bah ! the second and third are killed ; a little back then, 
and now the fourth is dead, and the chanterelle |7.c. first string] sings 
like a lark—misery ! it is the only string vat sing at all. Give him a 
fiddle!” cried the old gentleman, gesticulating ; “yes, give him a 
fiddle, it will make him mad !” 

Interspersed with such droll exaggerations were excellent hints, 
such as, “ Leave your bridge and your sound-post alone if ever you 
get the fiddle to sound near right ; don’t change your bridge unless 
you are absolutely obliged—sound-board, neck, head, nut, everything, 
but not the bridge ; a fiddle and a bridge that have lived for years 
together love each other as man and wife ; let them alone, my young 
friend, why make mischief?” and old Venua’s eye twinkled as he 
chuckled at his own joke, and never ceased talking and flourishing 
his arms. 

It was Venua who first taught me about the fabric of the violin 
what my old master, Oury—another pupil of Paganini—first made 
me feel about violin playing—a tender love and sympathy for the in- 
strument as well as the art. 

What was Venua’s connection with Cambridge I never could 
make out. He seemed independent. He had long ceased to teach 
or play, yet he was frequently away, and appeared only at intervals, 
always retaining the same lodgings at Cambridge, and generally 
giving me a call when he was in town. When I came up, about a 
year after leaving the University, for my voluntary theological exami- 
nation, I inquired for my old friend Venua, but he was gone, and 
no one could give me any news of him. I never saw him again. 
He remained to me simply a detached episode in my musical life. 

I think it was in my second year at college that a few friends, 
more enterprising than discreet, revealed to me a design which pro- 
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mised to yield considerable amusement, if not profit. They pro- 
posed to get out large handbills in a town some fifteen miles away 
stating that a distinguished foreign company, consisting of Signor 
this, that, and the other, and Herr so-and-so, would appear on a 
certain evening at the Town Hall, and give a concert of an excep- 
tionally attractive character. I agreed to be of the party, and we all 


' disguised ourselves with false hair, I wearing a flowing beard and 


ample moustache. We cultivated broken English. Only one of us, 
who acted as agent and made arrangements at the inn, saw to the 
posters, and took the money, spoke our native tongue with anything 
like fluency. We arrived about six o’clock; the concert was at 
eight. We walked through the town in heavy great coats, well 
muffled up, although it was now the middle of summer, and 
admired the large bills on the hoardings; my own name was 
specially big, as the celebrated German violinist, Herr Ernstein. 
Things were going merrily, and it was rumoured that we should have 
a full room, when at six o’clock the news arrived in the town that 
one of the most respectable inhabitants of the place had been run 
over on the railway. This cast a sudden gloom over the place. 
There was talk about postponing the concert, but several people 
had taken tickets, and we felt bound to go through with it. Very 
few, however, turned up, and the attendance was so thin that it 
became a question whether we should not offer the audience their 
money back and suspend operations, out of deference to the wide- 
spread feeling. We ultimately compromised the matter by going 
through with the first part of the concert only. We none of us 
made our fortunes that night, and we returned to Cambridge by the 
last train rather crestfallen, and considerably after midnight. 

The moon was shining brightly, the air was warm and balmy. 


' We walked from the station to the old market-place. Not one of 


us had the courage to repair to our colleges ; besides, we had all pro- 
vided ourselves with exeats, so that our reappearance about one 
o’clock in the morning would have looked, to say the least, odd. 

The Cambridge market-place was deserted. We held a council 
of war. We were in no particular hurry, and as we could not make 
up our minds what to do, I took out my violin, sat down on a stone 
slab, and waked the echoes. 

Out of a dark side street presently strode, or rather shuffled up, 
a strange-looking man. As I played on he sidled up to me and 
stood gazing at me in mute astonishment. When I ceased he gasped 
out, “Who be you, sir?” “Who should you think?” I said. 
“ Dun-no, sir; never ’eered anything like it afore in all my born 
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days!” ‘Fond of music?” I said cheerfully, and was preparing to 
give him another taste of my quality, when he laid his grimy hand on 
my arm, and peering into my face, said, “ You jist tell me one thing, 
sir. Be you one of the gents that’s a coming down next week with 
Mr. Jullien’s band?” “Why? If they’re only coming down next 
week, I should say not.” My companion, our agent, here plucked 
me by the sleeve ; he had gained admittance to an inn hard by, and it 
being now nearly two o’clock we concluded to turn in. I have come 
tothe conclusion that adventures of this kind are better before and after- 
wards ; at the time they are often but poor sport, but they are anticipated 
with pleasure and recalled with interest. I am not aware that our 
secret was ever betrayed or that our escapade was ever discovered. 

Towards the close of my career at Cambridge a sort of rival to the 
Musical Society sprang up, which met at Sidney Hall and was largely 
choral. 

Mrs. Ellicott (wife of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol) was 
the vocal star at Cambridge in my time, and her services were usually 
in request whenever the concert could by any stretch of imagination 
be called of a private or a collegiate character. On special occasions, 
however, the Fitzwilliam programme admitted instrumental music, 
and the last occasion on which I played in public at Cambridge was 
when I led Beethoven’s grand Septuor for the Fitzwilliam Society in 
Sidney Hall. 

What my life at Cambridge might have been without my violin I 
cannot say. Had I worked harder at Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, I sometimes ask myself, Who would have been the better for 
it now? Had I even got a fellowship, should I have been the 
better for it then? Had I read less miscellaneously, written less 
voluminously, played less habitually, and known half a dozen 
studious men only, instead of hundreds of all sorts, during those 
three years of college life, should I have been better or worse fitted 
for my after life than the studious men who went up with me were for 
theirs? Where are those studious men? One of the cleverest 
drank himself to death in India. Another senior wrangler became 
unfit for several years for all mental exertion, and is now a lawyer— 
like any other lawyer. Some have subsided into the Church and are 
forgotten in country livings, useful, obscure, happy. Others were 
expected to do great things, but have not done them. Some are 
professors ; others fellows of colleges, like other fellows of colleges ; 
many are married and in every sense done for, and many are 
dead ; a few have risen to eminence, but these were in no one 
instance the men who attained the very highest honours. Cecil 
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Raikes, who usually sat opposite me in hall and was freshman in my 
year, is, I suppose, in the running for the highest Parliamentary 
prizes. George Otto Trevelyan, who came up in my second year, 
always brilliant, many-sided, genial, has added to his versatile 
acquirements the qualities of a leading statesman. Fawcett, also my 
contemporary, is another remarkable instance of academical dis- 
tinction and Parliamentary success. I cannot at this moment recall 
any distinguished writer. If I except George Otto Trevelyan, second 
classic, man of science, lawyer, or divine now before the world who 
also obtained the highest honours at Cambridge, in my time at least, 
but others might probably assist my memory. 

Of this I am certain, that the academical course paralyses some, 
develops others, and exerts over a considerable number no sort of 
mental influence whatever. Over me the academical course exerted 
no sort of mental influence whatever. I knew as much mathematics 
when I went up as when I took my degree, and not quite so much 
Latin and Greek. If I knew more history and philosophy, that was 
not due to the University training—the history and philosophy which 
the University required was just the sort of history and philosophy I 
did not happen to know. Almost all the knowledge which has been 
of any real use to me in the world I have acquired since my 
University proclaimed me Master of Arts. All that sort of know- 
ledge which has enabled me to make money by my pen, to write. 
books, to preach sermons, to give Royal Institution lectures, to 
organise parishes, is of a kind which the University training not 
only does not impart but tends to discourage. 

The highest University training wins the highest University prizes, 
but it does not fit men for the highest honours which the world has 
to give. ‘These are won generally by your good all-round men, your 
fair classic, your senior optime or low wrangler ; and sometimes— 
as in the case of Tennyson at Cambridge, or my late lamented 
friend J. R. Green at Oxford—by men who have attained little if 
any distinction in either classics or mathematics. 

That I did not profit as I ought to have done by the studies of 
the place I freely admit. 

That I fiddled away much of my time I cannot deny. But that 
I wholly was¢ed it I cannot allow, although an M.A. degree is all the 
academical result I have to show for three years of elaborate and 
expensive training at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

H. R. HAWEIS, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 


EW stories in English literature are more interesting -and 
pathetic than that of Lady Caroline Lamb, the wife of the 
well-known statesman who afterwards became Lord Melbourne, and 
the friend of Byron, Madame de Staél, and other great luminaries of 
that brilliant period. Except for her romantic attachment to the 
author of “ Childe Harold,” who seems not only to have impressed 
her feelings, but fired her imagination for literary work, the world 
would probably have heard little of her in the domain of letters, 
though her name might have survived for a generation in the circles 
of fashionable society. But her extraordinary infatuation for Lord 
Byron, and the difficulties to which it led, together with her sketches 
of his lordship and her confessions, have invested her personal his- 
tory and her literary efforts with a singular attractiveness. More- 
over it is only within the last few years that letters have been pub- 
lished shedding additional light upon the most melancholy passages 
in her career. 

On both sides, Lady Caroline Lamb (#4 Ponsonby) inherited 
blue blood. Her father was the Earl of Bessborough, and her 
mother was the daughter of Earl Spencer. She was born on Novem- 
ber 13, 1785, and at an early age she began her education under the 
direct supervision of the Countess Dowager Spencer, a lady famed 
for her accomplishments. A critic—probably a friendly one—states 
that in sprightliness of style, the Countess’s letters would rival those 
of Sévigné or Montagu’s, while in solidity of thought and ethical 
purity they might rank with the epistles of Carter. But granting 
exaggerations where we could scarcely perhaps expect impartiality, 
her ladyship was no doubt a highly gifted woman, and had consider- 
able store of erudition. Lady Caroline Ponsonby’s maturer character 
was prefigured in childhood, for we are told that she was impatient 
of restraint, wild in her movements, rapid in impulses, generous and 
kind of heart. Such traits being so early perceived, it would 
have been well if, to the cultivation of her mind, there had 
been added strong moral and disciplinary treatment. It might 
have prevented the growth of that dangerous impulsiveness and 
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abandon, which, unchecked, led to future folly and consequent un- 
happiness. 

A sketch of her at the time she met the Hon. William Lamb 
exhibits her in a very favourable light, at least as regards her abilities 
and culture. “She was mistress of several of the living as well as 
of the dead languages ; as a reader she was greatly admired ; and 
her style of reciting the noblest Greek odes was of the most graceful 
and impressive character. Yet with all this, not the slightest pe- 
dantry was apparent. Her powers of conversation were lively and 
brilliant ; and her compositions, in verse as well as in prose, were 
evidently the emanations of an elegant and benevolent mind. She 
was an amateur and a patroness of the fine arts. Several of her 
pencil sketches, executed even in childhood, are strongly indicative 
of genius.” Mr. McCullagh Torrens, in his “ Life of Lord Mel- 
bourne,” adds to these details that “ she possessed many attajnments 
then unusual in one so young, and a peculiar charm of manner that 
more than compensated for the want in some degree of other attrac- 
tions. In person she was slight and graceful, but of somewhat less 
than the ordinary height ; her features, small and regular, were not 
set off by any beauty of complexion ; only her dark eyes, which con- 
trasted strikingly with her golden hair, vindicated her claim to be 
reckoned among the distinguished and prepossessing.” After spend- 
ing some years in Italy, Lady Caroline, who was still a child, was sent 
to Devonshire House, to be brought up with her equally youthful 
cousins. Here, according to her own account, there were defects of 
training, for the children saw little of their parents, and they were 
allowed to go about as they pleased. When a child was accustomed 
to be served on silver in the morning, it is scarcely surprising that 
she should soon ignorantly assume that all people are either nobles 
or paupers, and that there is no end to the wealth of the rich. Ina 
frank and amusing letter describing this period, and addressed to 
Lady Morgan, Lady Caroline many years afterwards wrote: “ We 
had no idea that bread or butter was made ; how it came we did not 
pause to think ; but had no doubt that fine horses must be fed on 
beef. At ten years old I could not write. My kind aunt, Devon- 
shire, had taken me when my mother’s ill-health prevented my being 
at home. My cousin Hartington loved me better than himself, and 
everyone paid me the compliments shown to children likely to die. 
I wrote not, spelt not, but I made verses which they all thought 
beautiful. For myself, I preferred washing a dog, or polishing a 
piece of Derbyshire spar, or breaking in a horse, if they would let 
me. At ten years old I was taken to my godmother, Lady Spencer’s, 
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where the housekeeper, in hoop and ruffles, reigned over seventy 
servants, and attended the ladies in the drawing-room. All my 
childhood I was a trouble, not a pleasure ; and my temper was so 
wayward that Lady Spencer got Dr. Warren to examine me. He 
said I was neither to learn anything nor see anyone, for fear the 
violent passions and strong whims formed in me should lead to mad- 
ness ; of which, however, he said there were as yet no symptoms. I 
differ : my instinct was for music ; in it I delighted ; I cried when it 
was pathetic, and did all that Dryden made Alexander do. But of 
course I was not allowed to follow it up. The severity of my 
governess and the over-indulgence of my parents spoiled my 
temper, and the end was that until I was fifteen I learned nothing.” 

She abundantly made up for lost time, however, and in the course 
of a few years became accomplished beyond the average of her sex. 
But the above passage throws some light upon the psychological 
aspects of her character, and should tend to modify the harsh judg- 
ments usually passed upon her. Mr. Lamb, on being thrown into 
her society, was soon charmed with her. He found her very attrac- 
tive and agreeable, and utterly unlike anyone else in conversation. 
She was, in fact, a little too unconventional, and was consequently 
misunderstood. But she speedily found herself as much attracted 
towards William Lamb as he was towards her, and those who ought 
to have been most concerned were not aware of the rapidly growing 
nature of the intimacy between them. At length, in the early part 
of 1805, Mr. Lamb became the accepted suitor of Lady Caroline, 
and on the 3rd of June they were married, the bride being but nine- 
teen and a half years of age. As Lamb was now in the thick of 
political life, his house was frequented by the most influential per- 
sonages of the time, the heir to the throne himself attending the 
assemblies given by Lady Caroline, and frequently staying afterwards 
to supper, in company with Sheridan and other of his intimate 
friends. For some time life was perfectly harmonious with the 
newly married couple, the young wife reading the classics with her 
husband, and taking a lively interest in his various studies. She also 
entered with zest into his political life, albeit she allowed a some- 
what masculine bent of mind occasionally to show itself. On one 
occasion she made herself conspicuous by personally canvassing the 
householders of Westminster when her brother-in-law, the Hon. 
George Lamb, was a candidate to represent that city in Parliament. 
Two children were born to the Lambs—a daughter, who died in 
infancy, and a son, George Augustus Frederick, to whom the Prince 
of Wales stood sponsor. 
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As time went on, unfortunately, there began to be divergences 
between husband and wife. The latter ceased to take much interest 
in Lamb’s work, while the flightiness and waywardness of her nature 
began to manifest themselves strongly. Clouds came where there 
had only been sunshine, and, unfortunately, when Byron burst like a 
meteor upon London society, Lady Caroline was one of those who 
became first strongly interested, and then deeply infatuated, by his 
gifts and appearance. Samuel Rogers told her she ought to know 
the new poet, and Lady Westmoreland introduced her to him. Her 
first impression, curiously enough, as recorded in her diary, was 
acute and prophetic. He was “mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” 
The spirits of Byron and of Lady Caroline were too much alike to 
coalesce. Both loved the incense of flattery, and both were given to 
morbid thoughts about themselves. While many strove to bewitch 
Byron, Lady Caroline affirmed that she used no such arts. “She had 
called at Holland House after a morning ride through wind and 
rain ; he was unexpectedly announced, and she owns that she ran 
away to readjust her toilet before they met. His grave attention 
pleased her ; the interview ended in his asking leave to call, and the 
acquaintance thus begun quickly ripened into friendship.” For some 
time the two got on remarkably well together. Byron was interested 
in one whom he saw to be more original than most women, and she 
returned his interest in the form of hero-worship. ‘“ The fascination 
wrought upon her susceptible and credulous fancy by his account of 
his youth and foreign adventures ; his dark hints at the hidden grief, 
the sorrows of his loneliness, the pain of his early disappointments, 
and his real or pretended indifference to passing success ; the ever- 
changing beauty of his features, and the glittering splendour of his 
verse—all these laid with a look and tone of ineffable gallantry 
at her feet by one whose nobility dated from the Conquest, fairly 
bewildered her.” Naturally of a susceptible and impressionable tem- 
perament, it is scarcely surprising, under the circumstances, that 
Lady Caroline was mentally intoxicated by such homage. And 
there is no doubt that the preference shown him by a lady high in 
the ranks of the aristocracy flattered Byron, and pleased his egotism. 
“‘He preferred sentimental talk with a clever, wayward woman, 
whose self-idolatry, already too mature, ripened into fruit as bitter as 
his own. One who knew her long and well, and who was more than 
others lenient to her errors, has said of her that her conversation. 
had all the charm of intellect, fancy, culture, and a low, musical 
voice ; it had but one fault—that it was all about herself. There 
was an affinity in this respect between them, which in itself became 
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gradually the cause of disappointment and vexation. Craving on 
the one side encountered exaction on the other ; and, as neither 
knew how to stifle ill-humour nor chagrin, he would grow moody and 
she fretful when their rival egotisms jarred. It was scarcely to be 
expected that the man who could write “ Manfred” could affect a 
profound interest in Lady Caroline’s feeble dallyings with the Muse ; 
and this became one of the potent causes in their estrangement. 
Their strained relations became apparent once at Lord Holland’s. 
The host having taken an antique censer from a cabinet to show it 
to some learned guest, as he passed Byron and Lady Caroline he 
turned and said to her, “ You see, I bear you incense.” “ Offer it to 
Lord Byron,” she answered, “ he is accustomed to it.” 

Mr. Lamb at first attached little importance to his wife’s friendship 
with Byron ; he predicted a speedy rupture ; and, moreover, he knew 
of the poet’s intention to take a wife and settle down at Newstead. 
Byron, says Mr. Torrens, married Miss Milbanke with the advice and 
approval of Lady Melbourne, but in spite of many petulant warnings 
of evil from Lady Caroline. But the real grievance was that he 
would no longer pay court to herself. To appease her, it is to be 
feared that, both in prose and verse, Byron greatly added to his list 
of false declarations to the fair, by asseverations of eternal constancy, 
&c., &c. Yet, during his unhappy union, Byron did not object to let 
it be stated that he still cared more for the society of Lady Caroline 
than that of his wife. ‘ During Lady Caroline’s temporary stay in 
Ireland a correspondence was kept up between them. At length, on 
learning that she was about to return to England, Byron resolved to 
put an end to all future communication ; and did so in a letter which 
bore on its seal the coronet and initials of Lady Oxford, whom he 
knew she disliked. Before she recovered from the illness that 
ensued he had quitted England, and they met no more.” Now, 
without palliating for a moment the folly of Lady Caroline, there is 
no doubt that Lord Byron had a brutal manner of getting rid of a 
worn-out attachment when he chose. Captain Medwin himself says, 
of this particular intimacy, that Byron most cruelly and culpably 
trifled with the feelings of Lady Caroline. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in “ Vivian Grey,” roughly sketched the 
portrait of the subject of our article in Mrs. Felix Lorraine. At 
the end of the first edition of that work (1827), now before us, there 
is a key to the novel, in which these disguised and real names, 
amongst others, are given—Marquis of Carabas, Marquis of Clanri- 
carde ; Mr. Foaming Fudge, Mr. Brougham; Mr. Charlatan Gas, 
Mr, Canning ; Lord Past Century, Earl of Eldon; Mr. Liberal 
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Principles, Mr. Huskisson ; the Duke of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington ; Prince Hungary, Prince Esterhazy ; the Marchioness 
of Almacks, the Marchioness of Londonderry ; Mrs. Felix Lorraine, 
Lady Caroline Lamb; Stanislaus Hoax, Theodore Hook; Lord 
Prima Donna, Lord William Lennox ; and the Marquis of Grand- 
gofit, the Marquis of Hertford. Lady Caroline’s character and 
antecedents are very much disguised in the novel, though her 
impulsiveness and foolishness are well rendered. Her person is 
not flatteringly described, and as to her flirtations with Vivian 
Grey we read: “The lady sang beautiful French songs, and then 
she would take him beside the luminous lake in the park and 
vow it looked just like the dark biue Rhine ! and then she remem- 
bered Germany and grew sad, and abused her husband ; and then 
she taught Vivian the guitar and some other fooleries besides.” On 
another occasion Vivian finds Mrs. Felix Lorraine at the feet of Mr 
Cleveland, and doubtless in this scene Lord Beaconsfield had Lady 
Caroline and Byron in his mind. “Her countenance indicated the 
most contrary passions, contending, as it were, for mastery—suppli- 
cation, anger, and, shall I call it, ove? Her companion’s countenance 
was hid, but it was evident that it was not wreathed with smiles : 
there were a few hurried sentences uttered, and then both quitted the 
room at different doors—the lady in despair and the gentleman in 
disgust.” Mrs. Felix afterwards attempts to poison Vivian, and, when 
this has failed, an extraordinary scene passes between them, in which 
Mrs. Lorraine dwells upon the fascinations of Vivian, and adds, 
“Thou worshippest no omnipotent and ineffable essence ; shrined 
in the secret chamber of your soul there is an image, before which 
you bow down in adoration, and that image is—yourse/f. And 
truly, when I do gaze upon thy radiant eyes,’ and here the lady’s 
tone became more terrestrial, ‘and truly when I do look upon thy 
luxuriant curls,’ and here the lady’s small white hand played like 
lightning through Vivian’s dark hair, ‘and truly when I do remember 
the beauty of thy all-perfect form, I cannot deem thy self-worship—a 
false idolatry ;’ and here the lady’s arms were locked round Vivian’s 
neck, and her head rested on his bosom.” We must refer the reader 
to the novel for the remainder of this interesting scene. It will, we 
think, justify the opinion expressed by another of the characters in 
this singular novel, “ ‘ How’s Mrs. Felix Lorraine? She’s a d——d 
odd woman!’” But in the character drawn by Lord Beaconsfield 
and intended for Lady Caroline Lamb, we should say that there 
was a good deal that was libellous, if there was much otherwise. 

Galt depicts a scene which occurred between Lady Caroline 
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Lamb and Byron, at a rout given by Lady Heathcote. Recrimi- 
nations and an alleged attempted suicide play a part in it, as will be 
seen from the passage we reproduce. 

“The insane attachment of this eccentric lady to his lordship was 
well known: insane is the only epithet that can be applied to the 
actions of a married woman, who, in the disguise of a page, flung 
herself to a man who, as she told a friend of mine, was ashamed to 
be in love with her because she was not beautiful—an expression 
at once curious and just, evincing a shrewd perception of the springs 
of his lordship’s conduct, and the acuteness blended with frenzy and 
talent which distinguished herself. Lord Byron unquestionably at 
that time cared little for her. In showing me her picture, some two 
or three days after the affair, and laughing ‘at the absurdity of it, he 
bestowed ‘on her the endearing diminutive of vixen, with a hard- 
hearted adjective that I judiciously omit. 

“The immediate cause of this tragical flourish was never very 
well understood ; but in the course of the evening she had made 
several attempts to fasten on his lordship, and was shunned : certain 
it is, she had not, like Burke in the House of Commons, pre- 
meditatedly brought a dagger in her reticule, on purpose for the 
scene ; but, seeing herself an object of scorn, she seized the first 
weapon she could find—some said a pair of scissors—others more 
scandalously, a broken jelly-glass, and attempted an incision of the 
jugular, to the consternation of all the dowagers, and the pathetic 
admiration of every Miss, who witnessed or heard of the rupture. 

“Lord Byron at the time was in another room talking with 
Prince K. , when Lord P—— came, with a face full of con- 
sternation, and told them what had happened ; the cruel poet, instead 
of being agitated by the tidings, or standing in the smallest degree 
in need of a smelling bottle, knitted his scowl, and said, with 
contemptuous indifference, ‘It is only a trick.’ All things con- 
sidered, he was perhaps not uncharitable ; and a man of less vanity 
would have felt pretty much as his lordship appeared to do on the 
occasion. The whole affair was eminently ridiculous, and what 
increased the absurdity was a letter she addressed to a friend of 
mine on the subject, and which he thought too good to be reserved 
only for his own particular study.” 

Lord Beaconsfield for a second time depicts Lady Caroline Lamb 
in the character of Lady Monteagle in “ Venetia.” Here she is de- 
scribed as throwing herself into Byron’s rooms in masculine disguise, 
when she found his valet had been ordered to deny her admission. 
The intimacy between the poet and Lady Caroline lasted for 
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about three years, and there is no doubt that the latter never 
entirely overcame the shock caused by the rupture. She fell into a 
condition of melancholy and despondency, and wrote her novel of 
“ Glenarvon,” in which she sketched the character of Byron, pointing 
her moral in the disastrous results of high gifts and ungovernable 
passions, without a sheet anchor to the soul. The novel is a curious 
medley as regards plot, and its style is faulty to the last degree 
almost ; but there are, nevertheless, some good things in it. Almost 
all the characters are portraits, and the following may be taken as a 
key to the work: Lord Glenarvon is Lord Byron ; Lord Avondale, 
Mr. Lamb; Lady Calantha, Lady Caroline; the Great Nabob, 
Lord Holland ; the Princess of Madagascar, Lady Holland ; the 
Duke of Myrtlegrove, the Duke of Devonshire ; Sir R. and Lady 
Mowbray, Lord and Lady Melbourne; Lady Mandeville, Lady 
Oxford ; Lady Margaret Buchanan, the Duchess of Devon ; Lady 
Sophia, Lady Morpeth; Lord Trelawny, Lord Granville; Miss 
Monmouth, Lady Byron ; the yellow hyena, or pale poet, Samuel 
Rogers ; Hoiouskim, Mr. Allen ; Lord Dallas, Mr. Ward ; and Sir 
E. St. Clare, Sir W. Farquhar. ‘The conduct of Lady Calantha, as 
described in the course of this novel, is certainly such as to warrant 
suspicions of her insanity. “Sometimes,” we are told, “she would 
stand upon the summit of a cliff, hour after hour, to behold the 
immense ocean, watching its waves as they swelled to the size of 
mountains, then dashed with impetuous force against the rocks below ; 
or climbing the mountain’s side, and gazing on the lofty summits 
of Heremon and Inis Tara, lost in idle visionary thought ; but at 
other times joyous and without fear, like a fairy riding on a sunbeam 
through the air, chasing the gay images of fancy, she would join in 
every active amusement, and suffer her spirits to lead her into the 
most extravagant excess.” Here is a picture of Rogers at Holland 
House : “A poet of an emaciated and sallow complexion stood 
beside her ; of him it was affirmed that, in apparently the kindest 
and most engaging manner, he, at all times, said precisely that which 
was most unpleasant to the person he appeared to praise. This 
yellow hyena had, however, a heart noble, magnanimous, and 
generous ; and even his friends, could they but escape from his 
smile and his tongue, had no reason to complain.” 

There is a scene between Calantha and her husband which was 
not without its counterpart in the lives of Lamb and his eccentric 
wife. “* You treat me like a child—a fool,’ she said. ‘ You forget 
that I am a reasonable creature.’ ‘I do, indeed, Calantha ; you so 
seldom do anything to remind me of it.’ ‘Well, Henry, one day 
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you shall find your error. I feel that within which tells me that I 
could be superior—ay, very superior—to those who cavil at my faults, 
and first encourage and then ridicule me for them. I love—I honour 
you, Henry. You never flatter me. Even if you neglect me, you 
have confidence in me—and, thank God, my heart is still worthy of 
some affection. It is yet time to amend.’” Byron is represented as 
having been driven by his crimes from a foreign country, and he 
arrives upon the shores of Ireland to pervert and mislead others, 
to disseminate his wicked doctrines amongst an innocent but weak 
people, and to spread the flames of rebellion, already kindled in 
other parts of the island. He turns the heads of all the people, 
especially those of the female sex, and by his conduct and speech 
throws a glamour over them. One young lady follows him every- 
where throughout the country. He is credited with bravery and 
generosity, and a dangerous seductiveness. “ Cattle walk out of 
the paddocks of themselves ; women, children, pigs, wander after 
Glenarvon ; and Miss Elinor, forgetful of her old father, my dear 
mad brother, her aunt, her religion, and all else, to the scandal of 
everyone in their senses, heads the rabble.” The poet poisons the 
whole of society, disaffects a whole nation by a single pamphlet, and 
puts himself at the head of an insurrectionary force. To all which, 
we can only say with Dominie Sampson, “ Prodigious ! ” 

Over Calantha, Glenarvon wields the power of the rattlesnake 
or the basilisk. ‘‘ Never did the hand of the sculptor, in the full 
power of his art, produce a form and face more finely wrought, so 
full of soul, so ever-varying in expression. Was it possible to 
behold him unmoved? Oh! was it in woman’s nature to hear him 
and not to cherish every word he uttered? And having heard him, 
was it in the human heart ever again to forget those accents which 
awakened every interest, and quieted every apprehension? The 
day, the hour, that very moment of time, was marked and destined. 
It was Glenarvon—it was the spirit of evil whom she beheld ; and 
her soul trembled within her, and felt its danger.” We shall not 
follow the philanderings of the infatuated couple, nor trace the melo- 
dramatic career of Glenarvon. In page after page of transpontine 
theatrical declamation, are not these duly set forth in the work from 
which we have been quoting? Whosoever will may turn to these 
curious volumes for himself. 

But the writer has occasional sayings which are well worth 
extracting, and for a few of these we must make room. The ideas 
are not always new, but they are given a new expression. “ Fate 


itself cannot snatch from us that which has once been.” “The 
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fallen are remembered only by their faults.” “The name of 
Christians we have assumed ; the doctrine of our religion we have 
failed to study.” ‘ With what self-satisfaction everyone triumphs at 
the fall of those whose talents or situation raise them a little into 
observation.” “A broken heart is a sepulchre in which the ruin of 
everything that is noble and fair is enshrined.” “That which 
causes the tragic end of a woman’s life is often but a moment of 
amusement and folly in the history of a man.” “All hopes, all 
interests, all occupations, are vain ; to forget is the first great science ; 
and to enjoy, the only real object of life.” “It is the common 
failure of an ambitious mind to overrate itself—to imagine that it 
has been by the caprices of fortune defrauded of the high honours 
due to its supposed superiority. It conceives itself to have been 
injured—to have fallen from its destination ; and these unfounded 
claims become the source of endless discontent.” “Miserable is 
the being who turns from home for consolation. Desolate is the 
heart which has broken the ties that bound it there.” “The 
affectation of generosity is common ; the reality is so rare that its 
constant and silent course passes along unperceived, whilst prodigality 
and ostentation bear away the praise of mankind.” 

Lady Holland meets with harsh treatment under the name of 
the Princess of Madagascar. On her death-bed, the Princess calls 
aloud piteously for some one to save her life. *‘ As to confession of 
sins what have I to confess, Hoiouskim? I appeal to you ; is there 
a scribbler, however contemptible, whose pen I feared might one 
day be turned against me, that I have not silenced by the grossest 
flattery? Is there a man or woman of note in any kingdom that I 
have not crammed with dinners, and little attentions and presents, 
in hopes of gaining them over to my side? And is there—unless 
the helpless, the fallen, and the idiot—to appear against me, 
anyone whom it was my interest to befriend that I have not sought 
for and won? What minion of fashion, what dandy in distress, 
what woman of intrigue who had learned to deceive with ease, have 
I not assisted? Oh! say then what are my sins, Hoiouskim? Even 
if self-denial be a virtue, though I have not practised it myself, have 
I not made you and others daily and hourly do so? Obey my last 
command : send all my attendants after me, my eider-down quilts, 
my coffee-pots, my carriages, my confectioner ; and tell the cook—’ ” 
The Princess expired as she uttered this monosyllable. No wonder 
that a novel written in so free a style should create a sensation. 

What Byron himself thought of it will appear from this extract, 
to be found in Medwin’s “ Conversations of Lord Byron ” :— 
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“€What did you mean,’ asked I, one day, ‘by that line in 
“ Beppo” :— 
* Some play the devil, and then write a novel ?’ 

“ ¢T alluded,’ replied he, ‘to a novel that had some fame in con- 
sequence of its being considered a history of my life and adventures, 
characters, and exploits, mixed up with innumerable lies and lam- 
poons upon others. Madame de Staél asked me if the picture was 
like me, and the Germans think it is not a caricature. One of my 
foreign biographers has tacked name, place, and circumstance to the 
Florence fable, and gives me a principal instead of a subordinate 
part in a certain tragical history therein narrated. Unfortunately for 
my biographers, I was never at Florence for more than a few days in 
my life ; and Fiorabella’s beautiful flowers are not so quickly plucked 
or blighted. Hence, however, it has been alleged that murder is my 
instinct, and to make innocence my victim and my prey part of my 
nature. I imagine that this dark hint took its origin from one of my 
notes in ‘ The Giaour,’ in which I said that the countenance of a 
person dying by stabs retained the character of ferocity, or of the 
particular passion imprinted on it at the moment of dissolution. A 
sage reviewer makes this comment on my remark : “ It must have 
been the result of personal observation !” 

“¢ But I am made out a very amiable person in that novel ! 
The only thing belonging to me in it is part of a letter, but it is 
mixed up with much fictitious and poetical matter. Shelley told me 
he was offered by , the bookseller in Bond Street, no small sum 
if he would compile the notes of that book into a story, but that he 
declined the offer. .... But if I know the authoress, I have seen 
letters of hers much better written than any part of that novel.’ 
This was a very just criticism on Byron’s part, Lady Caroline 
Lamb’s letters being in favourable contrast to her novels, both as 
regards style and matter.” 

There seems little doubt that this eccentric woman possessed an 
open frankness to such a degree that, whilst it might be understood 
by her friends, led to much misconstruction on the part of others. 
Nor can she certainly be acquitted of a foolish levity. Yet she 
was extremely kind-hearted and generous. If her feelings were once 
touched, she would rush to the aid of a person, regardless of appear- 
ances inimical to her own reputation. The distressed always found 
in her a friend, and she has been compared with the character of 
Lady Orville in one of her own novels, who had this trait among 
others : “The knowledge that a human being was unhappy at once 
erased from her mind the recollection either of enmity or of error.” 
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Nathan, the friend of Lord Byron, and the composer who set so 
many of his stanzas to music, tells of the infinity of trouble she took 
in the case of a lady in distressed circumstances, to whom she 
was quite unknown ; and many similar incidents could have been 
cited. 

The wound caused by Lord Byron’s conduct towards her was 
not healed, but rather aggravated, by the issue of the well-known 
verses in which his lordship strove to depict what he declared to be 
the sorrows cf his own broken heart. Lady Caroline’s temper had 
always been uncertain ; but, after her quarrel with the noble poet, we 
are credibly assured that it became ungovernable. Her erratic con- 
duct led to many wild and incredible reports, one of them being to 
the effect that in a fit of rage she had killed a page. Her own 
explanation of this report, together with some glimpses of her life at 
this period, are furnished in this letter, written by Lady Caroline to 
a friend :— 

“The boy was a little esfiég/e, and would throw detonating balls 
into the fire. Lord Melbourne always scolded me for this, and I the 
boy. One day I was playing ball with him; he threw a squib into 
the fire. I threw the ball at his head ; it hit him on the temple and 
he bled. He cried out, ‘Oh ! my lady, you have killed me!’ Out 
of my senses, I rushed into the hall and screamed, ‘Oh, God! I 
have murdered the page!’ The servants and people in the street 
caught the sound, and it was soon spread about. William Lamb 
would live with me no longer. His family insisted on our separa- 
tion. While instruments were drawing up, in one month I wrote 
and sent ‘Glenarvon’ to the press. It was written at night, without 
the knowledge of anyone but a governess—Miss Walsh. I sent for 
a copyist ; and when he came, she pointed to me, seated at a table 
and dressed in boy’s clothes. He would not believe that a schoolboy 
could write such a thing. In a few days I received him dressed as 
usual. I told him the author, William Osmand, was dead. When 
printed, I sent it to my husband, who was delighted with it, and 
we became united just as the world thought we were parted for 
ever.” 

This letter alone is sufficient to show that the lot of William 
Lamb could have been no pleasant one. To have his wife attracting , 
the attention of the whole neighbourhood by affirming that she was a 
murderess, and to know also that that wife, without cogent reason, 
could dress herself up in boy’s clothes merely for the sake of 
deceiving a copyist, could not be conducive to domestic happiness. 
As to the two having become united again, the explanation of this 
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is, that when the time came, Lamb, who could be very tender- 
hearted, really shrank from throwing off his indiscreet wife. He 
reflected that, perhaps, he had not given her that guidance which 
one of her peculiar nature ought to have received from her husband ; 
and, great as were her eccentricities, the memory of his old love 
returned, and he relented. “Ought he to fling her, in the face of the 
hissing world, and from such a height of luxury and indulgence, 
down such a steep of ignominy, humiliation and reproach? He 
felt he could not do it, and readily clutched at the excuse her 
strange and foolish novel unexpectedly offered to reprieve the but 
half-accountable offender.” So, although the deeds of separation 
were prepared, they were not signed. ‘The storm blew over, “and 
she made all manner of promises to be tractable, obedient, and calm. 
But the spoilt child of fortune and affection, though for the hour 
sincere, was not to be so easily cured of spoiling. The evil spirit 
had departed for the moment, but, unhappily, it returned.” 

When “Glenarvon” appeared, there was naturally a good deal 
of interest to see the portrait of Byron as sketched by one whose 
name was in everybody’s mouth. The book, as a whole, was found 
to be almost beneath criticism, and the leading character was a gross 
caricature of the popular poet. The work is, in truth, a curious con- 
glomeration, as we have already seen, and it must have sorely tried 
her long-suffering husband. On leaving England, Byron addressed 
to Lady Caroline the stanzas commencing— 


Farewell, if ever fondest prayer. 


But at the same time he did not disguise his contempt for the novel. 
When she heard of his plans, and also of what he had said concern- 
ing herself, she had a bonfire prepared, and caused his lordship to 
be burned in effigy—a form of recreation which, while acting as a 
safety-valve to herself, certainly did not hurt Lord Byron, who 
must have smiled grimly when he heard of the incident. The fair 
incendiary took care that he had knowledge of his sentence and 
execution. 

Lady Caroline again turned to authorship, and this time produced 
“ Graham Hamilton,” which was suggested to her by this remark of 
Ugo Foscolo: “ Write a book which will offend nobody ; women cannot 
afford to shock.” The story, which is better written than its prede- 
cessor, fully answered to this description. But again she had a purpose. 
This time it was to show that an amiable disposition, if unaccom- 
panied by firmness and resolution, is frequently productive of more 
misery to its owner and to others than even the most daring vice or 
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the most decided depravity. This is somewhat carefully worked out 
in the character of Lady Orville, who is supposed to stand for the 
author herself. The hero, in speaking of Lady Orville, says : 
* Before I finish the sad history, upon which my imagination loves to . 
dwell, of a being as fair as ever nature created, let me at least have 
the melancholy consolation of holding up to others those great and 
generous qualities, which it would be well if they would imitate, 
whilst they avoid her weaknesses and faults. Let me tell them that 
neither loveliness of person, nor taste in attire, nor grace of manner, 
nor even cultivation of mind, can give them that inexpressible charm 
which belonged to Lady Orville above all others, and which sprang 
from the heart of kindness that beat within her bosom. Thence 
that impression of sincere goodwill which at once she spread around ; 
thence that pleasing address, which, easy in itself, put all others at 
their ease ; thence that freedom from all mean and petty feelings 
—that superiority to vulgar contentions.” The aim of the novel, of 
which we have already spoken, is still more clearly insisted upon 
by one of the characters, who remarks that, “ Vice the most daring, 
depravity the most decided, do not always cause so much unhappiness 
in their course as results from an irresolute, inconsistent temper of 
mind ; such a character is most dangerous, and generally incapable 
of giving or enjoying happiness.” Sir Malcolm, another of the 
characters, gives this cynical advice to his heir ; “ Aspire to nothing, 
then nothing can greatly humiliate you. Never love ; and whilst 
you assume power over every other, beware of putting yourself into 
the power of anyone. Keep your own secret, but master that of 
your neighbour. Call feeling hypocrisy, and sterling worth vulgarity. 
In speaking and in writing, cultivate a style of affected conciseness, 
acquire a ready command of ill-natured observations, and steer as 
far from truth as facts and dates permit. Detract from excellence ; 
by destroying high character you will shine yourself the brighter. 
Thus may you be a London ephemera—a man of fashion.” In this 
novel of “Graham Hamilton” are to be found the best stanzas Lady 
Caroline ever wrote—stanzas which were erroneously attributed to 
Mrs. Jordan, As the whole poem is very brief, we give it as an 
example of what the writer could do at her best in the matter of 
verse :— 


If thou couldst know what ’tis to weep, 

To weep unpitied and alone, 
The livelong night, whilst others sleep, 
Silent and mournful watch to keep, 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. 
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If thou couldst know what ’tis to smile, 
To smile whilst scorned by everyone, 
To hide, by many an artful wile, 
A heart that knows more grief than guile, 
Thou wouldst not do what I have done, 


And, oh! if thou couldst think how dear, 

When friends are changed and health is gone, 
The world would to thine eyes appear, 
If thou, like me, to none wert dear, 

Thou wouldst not do what I have done. 


Lady Caroline Lamb wrote many other things, both in prose and 
verse, but there is nothing to require further notice, save her third 
work in fiction, “ Ada Reis,” which the writer herself regarded as her 
best production. But it is as wild and inconsequent as “ Glenarvon,” 
the hero being a cross between Lord Byron and Paul Jones. Ada 
Reis is a daring adventurer, and everything he does is upon a great 
scale. As a thief and robber he is almost unparalleled for the 
thoroughness of his work ; but he makes his way amazingly, and when 
a very important personage applies for his daughter’s hand, he is 
informed that “ an imperial crown awaits her.” The novel would 
run any other work with which we are acquainted very close as 
regards the amount of insane writing within a given space, but occa- 
sionally there is a penetrating gleam of very good sense. Observes 
one character to another: “ Of what you call accident, misfortune, 
calamity, disaster, infliction, you will find the real names to be sloth, 
negligence, imprudence, despondency, and intemperance.” But a 
reader might fairly include this work in the list of books he is neces- 
sitated to skip, in spite of the author’s partiality for it. 

This partiality was strongly apparent in a letter written to Lady 
Morgan by the author. “ All Ihave asked of Murray,” she said, “is a 
dull sale, or a still-birth. This may seem strange, and I assure you 
it is contrary to my own feelings of ambition ; but what can I do? 
I am ordered peremptorily by my own family not to write. All you 
say is true, and so true, that I ask you if one descended in a right 
line from Spenser, not to speak of the Duke of Marlborough, with all 
the Cavendish and Ponsonby blood to boot, which you know were 
always rebellious, should feel a little strongly upon any occasion, and 
burst forth, and yet be told to hold one’s tongue and not write, what 
is to happen? You cannot do me a greater favour than to recom- 
mend and set abroad ‘ Ada Reis.’ I will send you three copies.” 
And in seturn for the interest which she expects her friend to take in 
the work, she promises to do all she can for Lady Morgan’s future 
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work on “ Salvator Rosa.” But literary work was soon thrown in 
the background, for in 1818, in consequence of a fall from her horse, 
Lady Caroline suffered from a severe attack of nervous fever, which 
at one time threatened to have a fatal termination. However, she 
arose from her couch, and said: “ I seem to have buried my sins, 
grief, melancholy, and to have come out like a new-born babe, 
unable to walk, think, speak ; but perfectly happy. . . . My mind is 
calm. I am pleased to be alive—grateful for the kindness shown 
me ; and never mean to answer any questions further back than the 
15th of this month, that being the day of this new Lady Caroline’s 
birth ; and I hate the old one. She had her good qualities, but she 
had grown into a sort of female Timon—not of Athens—bitter, and 
always going over old past scenes. She also imagined that people 
hated her.” 

Since the preceding pages were written, Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson’s 
valuable work on “The Real Lord Byron” has appeared. The 
author deals somewhat fully with the intimacy between Lady 
Caroline and the poet. He speaks severely of the bad influence 
which the lady had upon Byron, and observes that the other side 
of the question has been discussed enough. He also dwells upon 
the reasons why Lady Melbourne was anxious for Byron to marry 
Miss Milbanke, Lady Caroline’s cousin-in-law. “If the young lord 
who wrote such charming poetry, and had given promise of becoming 
an able debater, could only be led into loving and marrying her 
niece, he would have a wife with better opportunities for observing 
his friendship with Lady Caroline, and keeping it within proper 
limits, than any Lady Byron taken outside the Lamb family. Lady 
Melbourne had reason for confidence that her niece would act with 

her in keeping Lady Caroline in order.” The latter unquestionably 
did make overtures to Byron to fly with her, and then he saw to 
what dangers his Platonic friendship with the woman of fashion was 
leading her. He accordingly wrote her a farewell letter, in which, 
declining to fly with her, he did his utmost to make her feel as 
though she were declining to fly with him. In fact, in this letter he 
generously put his reputation within her power. She never forgave 
him for marrying her cousin. But her relatives could not have 
thought Byron alone, or indeed chiefly, to blame in regard to this 
intimacy, seeing that they continued to regard the poet with undi- 
minished confidence and affection. Mr. Jeaffreson maintains that 
Byron had no more to do with Lady Caroline’s later than her earlier 
follies. She was a vain, flighty, violent creature long before she 
knew him, and she maintained that character to the end. 
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We now come to an interesting passage in Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
career, viz., the one arising out of her relations with William Godwin. 
The acquaintance began on the occasion of the Westminster election in 
February 1819, when Mr. George Lamb, her ladyship’s brother-in-law, 
wasa candidate. Lady Caroline wrote a note to Godwin, soliciting his 
interest for Lamb, but fearing that his politics would incline him to 
refuse her request. The author of “ Political Justice” replied : “ You 
have mistaken me. Mr. G. Lamb has my sincere good wishes. My 
creed is a short one. I am in principle a Republican, but in practice 
a Whig. But I am a philosopher, that is a person desirous to 
become wise, and I aim at that object by reading, by writing, and a 
little by conversation. But I do not mix in the business of the 
world, and I am now too old to alter my course, even at the flattering 
invitation of Lady Caroline Lamb.” Notwithstanding, a friendship 
began between the two. Lamb himself did not care much for 
Godwin, but he was pressed for an introduction to the philosopher 
by one who was afterwards destined to achieve celebrity in more 
than one field—Edward Lytton Bulwer. 

Lady Caroline consequently wrote to Godwin a letter, from which 
we make the following extracts : “ Mr. Lytton Bulwer, a very young 
man and an enthusiast, wishes to be introduced to you. He is 
taking his degree at Cambridge ; on his return pray let me make 
him acquainted with you. I shall claim your promise of coming 
to Brocket ; would your daughter or son accompany you? Hob- 
house came to me last night ; how strange it is I love Lord Byron so 
much now in my old age, in spite of all he is said to have said, and 
I also love Hobhouse because he so warmly takes his part. Pray 
write to me, for you see your advice has had some effect. I have 
been studying your little books with an ardour and a pleasure which 
would surprise you ; but what has vexed me is that the two children 
and four young women to whom I endeavoured to read them, did 
not choose to attend. 

“ After all, what is the use of anything here below but to be 
enlightened and try to make others happy? From this day I will 
endeavour to conquer all my violence, all my passions ; but you are 
destined to be my master. The only thing that checks my ardour is 
this: For what purpose, for whom should I endeavour to grow 
wise? What is the use of anything? What is the end of life? 
When we die, what difference is there between a black-beetle and 
me?.... The only thoughts that ever can make me lose my 
senses are these :—A want of knowledge as to what is really true ; a 
certainty that I am useless ; a fear that I am worthless; a belief 
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that all is vanity and vexation of spirit, and that there is nothing 
new under the sun. The only prayer I ever say besides the sinner’s, 
and the only life I shall ever leave written by myself of myself is, 
that I have done those things which I ought not to have done, and 
have left undone those that I ought to have done.” There is some- 
thing pathetic in these confessions, with their hopeless views of life. 

As time went on, unfortunately, she was not cured of her 
Byronism, While she would now and again bitterly upbraid the poet, 
on other occasions she turned fiercely upon those whom she credited 
with having sown the seeds of discord between them. Her over- 
strained imagination conjured up scenes which had never occurred, 
and her brother even had no influence over her in her states of un- 
healthy mental excitement. Amongst her notes to Godwin was 
one reminding him of his promised visit to Brocket, and a few weeks 
afterwards this was followed by another, in which she thus described 
her own feelings : “ All I know is, that I was happy, well, rich, joyful, 
and surrounded by friends. I have now one faithful, kind friend in 
William Lamb, two others in my father and brother, but health, 
spirits, and all else is gone—gone how? Oh, assuredly, not by the 
visitation of God, but slowly and gradually by my own fault! You 
said you would like to see me and speak to me. I shall, if possible, 
be in town in a few days. When I come I will let you know. The 
last time I was in town I was on my bed three days, rode out and 
came off here on the 4th. God preserve you.” To another corre- 
spondent she said: “I arn satisfied with all I have. My husband 
has been to me a guardian angel. I love him most dearly ; and my 
boy, though afflicted, is clever, amiable, and cheerful. Let me not 
be judged by hasty words and hasty letters. My heart is calm asa 
Jake on a fine summer day ; and I am as grateful to God for His 
mercy and blessing as it is possible to be.” But her moments of 
contentment were quite as evanescent as she here wished it to be 
believed was the case with her melancholy. And her son, now 
nearly seventeen, added to her anxiety and increased her despond- 
ency. There was something psychologically wrong with him, but 
medical skill had failed to detect what, and Lady Caroline conceived 
a strong impression that a metaphysician like Godwin would be able 
accurately to diagnose the disease. There was nothing for it, there- 
fore, but to have Godwin down to Brocket ; and Lady Caroline 
wrote him this extraordinary letter : 

“From the moment when I saw you last under such excessive 
agitation, until the present moment, I have been—you said I might 
be if I would—calm and perfectly well, and tolerably happy. Is it 
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not strange, then, that I can suffer my mind to be so overpowered, 
and mostly about trifles? Can you think of me with anything but 
contempt? ‘Tell me, would you dislike paying me a little visit? I 
will not allure you by descriptions of a country life. If you come, I 
imagine it is to pay me a friendly visit, and if you do not, I shall feel 
secure you have good reason for not coming. The whole of what 
passed, which set me so beside myself, I forget and forgive ; for my 
own faults are so great that I can see and remember nothing beside. 
Yet I am tormented with such superabundance of activity, and have 
so little to do, that I want you to tell me how to go on. 

“It is all very well if one died at the end of a tragic scene, 
after playing a desperate part ; but if one lives, instead of growing 
wiser, One remains the same victim of every folly and passion, with- 
out the excuse of folly and inexperience. What then? Pray saya 
few wise words to me. There is no one more deeply sensible than 
myself of kindness from persons of high intellect, and at this period 
of my life I need it. I have nothing to do—I mean necessarily. 
There is no particular reason why I should exist ; it conduces to no 
one’s happiness, and, on the contrary, I stand in the way of many. 
Besides, I seem to have lived five hundred years, and feel I am 
neither better nor worse than when I began. My experience gives 
me no satisfaction ; all my opinions and beliefs and feelings are 
shaken, as if suffering from frequent little shocks of earthquake. Iam 
like a boat in a calm, in an unknown, and, to me, unsought-for, sea, 
without compass to guide or even a knowledge whither I am destined. 
Now, this is probably the case of millions, but that does not mend 
the matter, and while a fly exists it seeks to save itself, therefore 
excuse me if I try todo the same. Pray write to me, and tell me 
also what you have done about my journal. Thank you for the 
frame ; will you pay for it, and send me in any account we have at 
your house? I am very anxious about my dear boy. I must speak 
to you of him. Everyone, as usual, is kind to me; I want for 
nothing this earth can offer but self-control.” 

A letter like this from a wife with a husband whom she under- 
stood, and who understood her, would be an impossibility, She 
would shrink from thus opening her heart to a third person, even 
though it might be a much dearer friend than Godwin was to 
Caroline Lamb. William Lamb himself had a nature that was 
peculiarly susceptible to such things ; he regarded the affections as 
much too sacred matters to be talked about, and every incident of 
this kind only drove him into a condition of impassive reserve. He 
had no antipathy to Godwin, however, but rather, on the contrary, 
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was inclined to be friendly towards him. In the matter of Lamb's 
son, of course, Godwin was unable to render the least assistance. 
Lamb himself, besides the ever-present trouble of his wife, had many 
things to harass and worry him; not the least being the chronic 
hopelessness of his pecuniary affairs. His creditors could get 
nothing out of him ; and at last one of them instructed his solicitor 
to serve the statesman with a writ, “to see what that would do ; but 
d—— it, nothing further !” 

In July 1824 a strange incident disturbed the life at Brocket 
Hall. The hearse which was conveying the remains of Lord Byron 
through Hertfordshire to Newstead Abbey was met by Mr. and Lady 
Caroline Lamb (who were driving in an open carriage) at their own 
park gates. Her ladyship asked whose funeral it was, and, on being 
informed, the shock was so great that she was conveyed home insen- 
sible. A long and severe illness ensued, and when she recovered 
in great measure from the physical strain, her caprice, irritability, 
and utter disregard of the opinion of others became far more pro- 
nounced than ever. Several medical men deemed her partially 
insane, but such a supposition made her outrageously indignant. 
“There was no whim of gesture or attire, no inconsistency of 
manner, no breach of conventional rule regarding time or place, which 
those about her could feel confident she might not commit.” Many 
instances of her strange and certainly semi-insane conduct could be 
cited. And at this juncture Medwin’s “Conversations” appeared, 
containing revelations which were very painful to the long-suffering 
husband. The yoke had now become unbearable for Lamb—who 
had borne more than most men would under similar circumstances— 
and he told her they must part. But although he left her, he still 
continued to visit her, and to correspond with her. His leaving 
her caused her to send to him the lines which we have already 
quoted. 

Byronism, that morbid egotism which would ruin any nature if 
persisted in, had, it is to be feared, a complete triumph over Lady 
Caroline, whose mind was never very strong in some respects. Her 
conduct would seem to imply that that mind became at times com- 
pletely unhinged ; but her husband, under these trying circumstances, 
took a very judicious course. He allowed the spasms of aberration 
to expend their force, and in his letters and his converse with the 
unhappy woman never allowed it to be perceived that he had a 
suspicion of her sanity. Public opinion, as well as that of friends, 
went thoroughly with Lamb in his resolve to separate. The neces- 
sity for the step was clearly perceived even by her ladyship’s own 
relatives. 
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Life was now a miserable thing for both husband and wife, but it 
must be borne, patiently or impatiently, for three years longer. In 
the autumn of 1827, however, Lady Caroline’s physical condition 
became serious. Foreseeing the end, she seemed suddenly to attain 
to a calm she had never before known. Her letters to her husband, 
observes one writer, “might have been written by one who had 
never known a troubled hour. They were full of affection, fortitude, 
and tenderness ; not a word of recurrence to sad memories, or of 
repining at her actual lot. It seemed as if the unquiet spirit which 
had so long lamentably possessed her was at length cast out, and 
that she reverted calmly to the days of early love and admiration for 
the man to whom in girlhood she had given her heart and hand.” 
This is at least the bright spot in her melancholy history. The 
disease from which she was suffering was dropsy, and she came to 
town for medical assistance. An operation was performed, which 
gave her relief for a month or two; but by the beginning of January 
1828 it was perceived that her case was hopeless. 

Lamb, who was in Ireland, at once came over to Melbourne 
House. He was pained to find her worse than he expected, and 
behaved most tenderly to her. His brother has testified to the 
gentleness and affectionateness of his demeanour. And the sufferer, 
too, she had been anxious that her husband should be with her at 
the last, and her wish was gratified. She died on the 25th, after 
some days of but flickering consciousness. Long after her death, 
and in spite of the sorrow and anxiety she had caused him, Lamb 
cherished her memory tenderly. “ Shall we meet in another world ?” 
was the question he would ask his friends, while unable to control 
his emotion. 

In person Lady Caroline Lamb is represented to have been 
rather small ; but, notwithstanding Byron’s depreciation of her, she 
was perfectly formed, although she had no claims to beauty beyond 
that of expression. This charm she possessed to a large degree. 
Her eyes were dark, but her hair and complexion fair ; her manners 
had an apparent affectation, and yet a fascination which none but 
those who encountered her could understand. “ Perhaps, however, 
they were more attractive to those beneath her than to her equals ; 
for as their chief merit was their kindness and endearment, so their 
chief deficiency was a want of that quiet and composed dignity 
which is the most orthodox requisite in the manners of what we 
term, far emphasis, society. Her character it is difficult to analyse, 
because, owing to the extreme susceptibility of her imagination, and 
the unhesitating and rapid manner in which she followed its impulses, 
her conduct was one perpetual kaleidoscope of changes,” 
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She had strong passions, but lacked guiding principles. Her 
nature was one not fit to stand alone, as it was apt to be played upon 
by means of her imagination. No doubt her friendship with Lord 
Byron did much to render both her heart and mind unstable. She 
could not resist the fascination of such a character. Had she never 
met him, the channels of her life would in all probability have been 
turned into a more salutary direction. She needed a kind, but firm, 
controlling hand, and this was not soon enough perceived by her 
husband, who did not give sufficient weight to her impressionable 
character. He trusted her good heart implicitly, when he should 
have strengthened her weak mind. Yet he doubtless acted as he 
thought for the best, and he certainly erred on the side of kindness. 
Not one word, therefore, can be said against him. The moral of 
Lady Caroline Lamb’s self-blighted and melancholy career—if it has 
a moral—is that referred to in a line of Tennyson’s, when he says, 

They are dangerous guides, the feelings. 


G. BARNETT SMITH. 
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THE KING OF BEASTS. 


(4 SKETCH FROM OUR POETS.) 


HERE are many who deprecate the lion’s coronation as the 
King of Beasts. But, after all, it should not be forgotten 
by the lion’s critics that it is only contended on its behalf that it is 
the King of Beasts; and, remembering this, it is very difficult I 
think to dispute its claim to monarchy. It may have vassals actually 
as strong as itself, powerful Warwicks or Burgundies, but it is still, 
I think, their liege lord. Its gait, eye, voice, and uplift of head all 
make it royal in presence—and, as for its character, it is no worse 
than that of any other beast. Its personal advantages therefore 
are allso much “to the good,” while in its natural life, and in its 
traditional glories the lion is indisputably majestic. 

But though I am content that this beast should receive a lion’s 
share of honour, I am not prepared to play jackal to its lion. 

There are two lions, the real and the imaginary. The former 
exists in nature only ; the latter in heraldry, myths, and poetry. But 
both are royal; the former from attributes of person, the latter from 
attributes of mind. 

A writer, for whom I have a great respect, calls the King of 
Beasts “a great carnivorous impostor,” challenges its claim to majesty, 
and asks proof of its “supposed magnanimity and generosity beyond 
the blandness of its Harold Skimpole countenance, and the dis- 
dainful manner in which it throws back its mane as if it were quite 
incapable of the pettiness (of which it is, nevertheless, frequently 
guilty) of picking up and eating a humble black-beetle.” But though 
it is quite true that it is excelled in size and ferocity by the tiger, in 
elegance of form by the leopard and jaguar, and in beauty of 
colouring by most of the great cats, “yet it would” (as Professor 
Kitchen Parker says) “be useless, even if it were advisable, to try to 
depose the lion from the throne it has, by the universal consent of 
mankind, so long occupied.” It would be useless, because the 
magnificent presence and kingly voice of the lion would always 
suffice to rethrone it as often as it was deposed. And it would be 
unadvisable, as no other beast could be crowned in its stead. The 
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ermine would hardly become the unwieldy elephant with its prepos- 
terous antipathies to pigs and porcupines and mosquitoes, its se- 
cluded herbivorous habits; and there is too much blood on the tiger’s 
claws for a sceptre. ‘The violent rhinoceros with its vicious little 
eyes might force its way to temporary dictatorship during a popular 
revolution, or the tusky wild boar by pertinacity of courage enforce a 
general respect. But neither of them could be presented with suffi- 
cient dignity to the people as the anointed and elect. So, failing a 
successor worthy to fill its place, the lion must remain king. 

Its glorious head and full intelligent eye, the terrible composure 
of its bearing, the impressive ease of its step, the awe-compelling 
voice, are ail kingly. But in many of its habits it declines from this 
high standard. It is not courageous. It avoids conflict with for- 
midable antagonists, and dreads man and all his works. It haunts 
well-wooded and, if possible, rocky places, where it can lie hidden 
and pounce upon passing prey. If it misses its aim it sulks, but does 
not pursue. 

Of course, the imaginary lior, the lion of the poets, is a very 
different animal. It is a king of “deserts” and ‘ sandy deserts,” 
reigning in a majestic solitude. It courts danger by provoking men 
to combat, and never knows when it is beaten.' It scorns a 
weak foe, and generously overlooks everything not its equal—and it 
has only one equal, Spenser’s “ prowd, rebellious unicorn.” 

But much of the poets’ mistaken eulogy is condoned by their 
fidelity to tradition, for the result is that, while the lion is credited 
with noble qualities that he does not possess, he is also debited with 
many very culpable human weaknesses. So though the poets 
must be held largely responsible for the perpetuation of the ideas 
of the royalty, magnanimity, and general never-do-wrongness of the 
lion, there can be no doubt that, taken as a whole, their pre- 
sentation of the “ King of the Beasts” is a tolerably fair one. It 
is not, perhaps, quite so impartial as the American poets’ exposition 
of their country’s “ Eagle” (but then that, as I have said elsewhere, 
is what might be called in vulgar English “altogether phenomenal ”) ; 
but it will stand, nevertheless, as being fully as accurate a state- 
ment of the lion’s case as either Landseer’s bronzes or Gordon 
Cumming’s narrative. For the poets assume the attitude of historians 
rather than of courtiers towards “the forest king,” and—following 
the old fabulists faithfully—compound a sovereign that has both the 
virtues of royalty and the weaknesses. Thus, though the lion is 


' Solomon himself says that it is ‘* the strongest among beasts, and turneth not 
away from any.” But Solomon probably did not know of the tiger. 
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regal, it is at times tyrannical, and, though usually magnanimous, it is 
also on occasion “inhuman.” It is “ the awful lion’s royal shape” 
in one place ; in another we meet only “ the shaggy terror of the 
wood.” While Cowper portrays the beast sparing a victim “on 
the terms of royal mercy and through generous scorn to rend a 
victim trembling at his foot,” Armstrong writes of “the ruthless 
king of beasts that on blood and slaughter only lives.”~ In spite too 
of its prodigious strength, it is well worth noting that no incident of 
man’s triumph over the lion is neglected, and—as Pausanias tells 
us that Polydamas, the athlete, killed a lion, “ although he was un- 
armed ”—it is particularly recorded (whenever such was the case) 
that the man was quite unarmed during the encounter. In the 
Same spirit the Assyrian king has left the proud chronicle on stone 
how “ I, Assar-Banipul, king of multitudes, by my might, on my two 
legs, a fierce lion, which I seized behind the ears, in the service of 
Istar, goddess of war, with my two hands I killed.”! In the same 
spirit of pride at such a conquest, the son of Jesse makes his boast 
before the king and afterwards, himself king, places among his 
“mighty men,” and before “the Thirty,” that man of calm courage 
Benaiah, who “ went down and slew a lion in the midst ofa pit in 
time of snow,” and who also slew, terrible as himself, two lion-like 
men of Moab. Our own Richard (“he who robbed the lion of his 
heart”) was especially glorified by the ballad singers of his day, 
because he had torn a lion to pieces with his hands, and this, too, 
“without his weapons in his hands.” So Samson (“and he had 
nothing in his hand,” Judges xiv.), who 
Withouten wepen save his handes twey 


He slow and all to-rente the leon 

Toward his wedding walking by the way. 
And David (in Cowley) 

Saw a lion and leapt down to it ; 


As eas'ly there the royal beast he tore, 
As that itself did kids or lambs before. 


And Hercules (in Drayton)— 


There where Nemea’s howling forests wave 

He drives the lion to his dusky cave, 

Seized by the throat the growling fiend disarms 
And tears his gaping jaws with sinewy arms. 


So in Glover’s “ Leonidas”: “This unconquered hand hath from 
the lion rent his shaggy mane.” So Drayton has a hero smashing two 
? “Who drew the lion vanquished? ’twas a man.”—/ofe. ‘* Avec plus de 


raison nous aurions le dessus si mes confréres savaient peindre,” says the lion in 
La Fontaine. 
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lions’ heads together “ against the hardened earth ” till “ their jaws 
and shoulders burst” (reminding us of St. George’s feats with a 
diversity of dragonish things) ; and Montgomery peoples the world 
before the flood with beings who pulled lions about as if they had 
been rabbits, and who were themselves ruled over by giant kings 
whose robes were “spoils of lions.” Cervantes speaks of Don 
Quixote’s adventure with the lions as “ the last and highest point at 
which the unheard-of courage of the Knight ever did, or could, arrive,” 
and Don Quixote himself was of the same opinion, as thenceforward 
he called himself the Knight of the Lions. So perhaps “ the lion is 
not so fierce as painted,” as Fuller—plagiarising from Herbert’s 
“ Jacula prudentum” (itself a plagiarism)—allows. 

In most cases the poets represent the lions calling, like the Earl of 
Chatham (or Mr. Winkle), for the other to “ come on,” but occasion- 
ally, as in straight-thrusting Quarles— 


They faint, and show 
Their fearful heels if Chaunticleer do crow.! 


SSS SS 


Though usually so chivalrous as to refuse to take advantage of 
“equal foes "— 


*Mid the sad flock at dead of night he prowls 
With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls ; 

? Insatiate still through teeming herds he roams, 
In seas of gore the lordly tyrant foams.? 


= 


i 


Though, as a rule, “ courteous” to their subjects, we read in 
Butler that 


Lions are kings of beasts, and yet their power 
Is not to rule and govern but devour. 
Such savage kings all tyrants are. 


Again, though the sovereignty is one that “ makes all nature glad,” 
and the beasts unanimous in loyal submission (the fox says “ Thee all 
the animals with fear adore”’), yet we find the lion’s subjects abused 


' **In our time in the Court of the Prince of Bavaria one of the lions leaped 
down into a neighbour’s yard where, nothing regarding the crowing or noise of 
the cocks, he eat them up, with many hens.” (Note to Sir Thos. Browne’s 
works.) The lions in the Tower used to be regaled occasionally with cocks, 

2 Byron. Phineas Fietcher has the following, identical in spirit :— 

** As when a greedy lion, long unfed, 
Breaks in at length into the harmlesse fold— 
So hungry rage commands —with fearful dread 
He drags the silly beasts ; nothing controlls 
The victor proud ; he spoils, devours, and tears. 
In vain the shepherd calls his peers."—7he Purple Island, 
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for submitting to his supremacy. ‘‘ No better than mere beasts that 
do obey,” says Butler, and Pope— 


If a king’s a lion, at the least 
The people are a many-headed beast. 


So that, even from these few quotations, it is evident that the poets 
had not arrived at any such unanimous opinion as to the lion idea 
as they have about many other beasts. As the King of Beasts it is 
merely the correlate of the eagle. But as the fabulist’s lion, done into 
verse, it remains the same mock-heroic animal that the folk-lore of 
the world has bequeathed to us. 

Above all, of course, the Lion is royal. Not so superlative, perhaps, 
in sovereignty as the eagle, but still very emphatically the King of 
Beasts. ‘The sovereign lion”—the forest king”—“ the kingly 
beast ”—“ the lion-king ”—“ dread king ”—“ imperious lion,” and so 
forth, are to be collected for the gathering by bushels. Nor, seeing 
how unanimously the past has conspired to crown the lion, is it easy 
to quarrel with the poets for perpetuating the monarchical idea. But 
it is essentially a poetical form of procedure to accept a fiction on the 
statement of professed fables and myths, and then to build upon it ac- 
cording to individual imagination. Thus, nothing is so popular with 
poets as the image of a lion, like some chivalrous knight of the 
Crusades, challenging attack from overwhelming numbers, and defying 
superior strength. No lion in the flesh behaves as Dryden’s, that 
“provokes the hunters from afar, and dares them to the fray,” and 
that “roars out with loud disdain, and slowly moves, unknowing to 
give place ;” or, as Thomson’s beast does— 

Despising flight 
The roused-up lion, resolute and slow 
Advancing full on the protended spear, 


or as many other lions of poetry do that scorn to turn froma foe. As 
a matter of fact, the lion, of all beasts of prey, is one of the readiest 
to avoid a scrimmage. King James used to try to divert his friends 
with lion-fights in the Tower, but (according to Howe’s Chronicle) 
His Majesty always failed, owing. to the lions’ objections to fighting. 
“ Then were divers other lions put into that place one after another, 
but they showed no more sport nor valour than the first ; and every 
of them, so soon as they espied the trap-doors open, ran hastily into 
their dens. Lastly, there were put forth together the two young 
lusty lions which were bred in that yard, and were now grown great. 
These at first began to march proudly towards the bear, which the 
bear perceiving came hastily out of a corner to meet them, but both 
cc2 
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lion and lioness skipped up and down and fearfully fled from the 
bear ; and so these, like the former lions, not willing to endure any 
fight, sought the next way into their den.” But perhaps this for- 
bearance is like that of the late Mr. T. Sayers, who, it is said, “ never 
liked to hit a man who didn’t know who he was.” He was afraid of 
killing him in all his ignorance. So before he hit him he always told 
the victim that he was Sayers. In the same way the poets’ lion 
always “roars” before attacking. 

Now, to complete the poetical lion it is necessary that in all its 
moods it should be classic. Not only in those that are heroic but 
those that are pathetic also. For are not strong passions merely 
strong feelings? So the lion in grief is the most grievous beast 
imaginable. No parents created (except eagles) feel the loss of their 
young so keenly as lions and lionesses ; none are so quickly apprehen- 
sive of danger to their hearths and cradles ; none are so frantic in 
revenge. Therefore, from Spenser, with his “ felle” lion that “ mournes 
inwardly, and makes to himselfe mone,” to Burns, who (anxious to 
give expression to an overwhelming melancholy) cries out for the 
voice of a lioness “that mourns her darling cubs’ undoing,” we find 
the poets punctually magnifying the tenderness of the species. It 
was necessary, of course, that this should be done—just as one hears 
it said, describing some utter ruffian, that, “after all, his heart is in 
the right place.” Thus, some of Ouida’s maned heroines are very 
leonine. They crunch up bronze candlesticks between their fingers 
in agonies of suppressed passion. But their violet eyes overflow with 
liquidity at the first appeal of pathos. 

The “stately lion,” that “ stalks with fiery glare” and “ dauntless 
strides along,” offers in its majestic gait an obvious simile that is 
abundantly and handsomely availed of. Omitting the interminable 
series of individuals that have been leonine in deportment, the sur- 
passing dignity and sense of power that ennobles the lion’s pace have 
been admirably transferred to, among other objects, an army (Mrs. 
Hemans)-— 


With a silent step went the cuirassed bands, 
Like a lion’s tread on the burning sands ; 


and by Wordsworth to primeval man— 


His native dignity no forms debase, 
The eye sublime, and surly lion-grace; 
The slave of none, of beasts alone the lord. 


When tranquil in mind, there is a simplicity and ease in the lion’s 
movements, though full of a tremendous consciousness of strength, 
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that is eminently beautiful. When slightly out of temper this state- 
liness increases by the addition of a splendid sullenness—“ with sullen 
majesty he stalks tway” (Broome)—but the simplictty is lést. When 
it flies into a passion both stateliness and simplicity are gone, for the 
lion reverts at once to a furious rough-and-tumble wild beast. 

But the poets measure its kingliness by its fury, and the more 
“woode” it becomes the more royal. This is an error, not only of 
fact, but of grace. When Jove gets angry he grows undignified. Gods 
and kings should always keep their tempers, for sceptres do not 
become furious hands. Subjects begin to question divinity when 
they see such passions 7” calestibus animis. 

Sometimes, but very seldom, he is merely “the shaggy lion” 
(Prior), “the forest prowler” (Byron), “bristly savage” ( Young), 
‘terror of the wood” (Broome), that “grins dreadfully ”—the lion of 
nature pure and simple, “lapping at the palm-edged pool” ; the 
husband of the “tawny” lioness that, robbed of whelps, “ forgets 
to fear” ; the father of the brindled cubs “ blood-nurtured in their 
grisly den.” And it is worth noting that, just as the cock comes 
off, both in poetry and proverb, with such honours, while the hen 
is left behind to cackle and be generally ridiculous, so the lioness 
fails to receive from her spouse any adequate reflection of his digni- 
ties. | She is desperately cruel and, in defence of her young, excep- 
tionally fierce. But the poets know little else of her. Pope calls her 
“ stubborn,” Spenser, King, and several others, “ fell,” Montgomery, 
in the sense of mad with rage, “ wild,” and all the rest as the incarna- 
tion of maternal fury. But the poets should not call the lioness or 
her cubs “ brindled,” nor speak of “lionets” (or as heraldry calls little 
lions “lioncels ”') “ shrieking.” Lion-kittens are spotted, and mew. 

But their home, the grisly den, all strewn with victim-remnants, 
cannot be too dreadfully rendered, and the poets’ grimness ? rises to 
the subject. 

The air as in a lion’s den 
Is close and hot. 


Terrific as the lair 
Where the young lions couch. 
. . o . . . . e 
Giant rocks at distance piled 
Cast their deep shadows o’er the wild. 
Darkly they rise. 





1 «<The Lyoncel from sweltrie countries braughte, 
He looketh with an eie of flames of fyre.””-— Chatterton. 


? Inter alios Woydsworth, Thomson, Hemans, Montgomery, Young, 
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Away ! within those awful cells 
The savage lion of Afric dwells. 
‘ 


-) 


e o 
In weary‘length 
The enormous lion rests his strength. 
For blood in dreams of hunting burns ; 
Or, chased himself, to fight returns, 
Growls in his sleep, a dreary sound, 
Grinds his wedged teeth and spurns the ground. 


7 . . v . . . . 
There, bent on death lie hid his tawny brood, 
And couched in dreadful ambush, pant for blood ; 
Or stretched on broken limbs, consume the day 
In darkness wrapt, and slumber o’er their prey. 
But, as a rule, the lion is not merely the natural beast. It is the 
“ dread King,” autocrat of the forest and desert, the “ blood-nurtured 
monarch of the wood” (Southey), with terrific attributes of eye and 


voice and stride— 
The lordly lion stalks 


Grimly majestic in his lonely walks. 
When round he glares, all living creatures fly, 
He clears the desert with his rolling eye. 
Each special feature in turn engages the poets’ deference, and each 
in turn is cited—like the birth-marks on the Christian Champions, 
on the Fatal Children, or Eastern Messiahs of all kinds, and heroes 
generally—as an indisputable proof of natural dominion and a birth- 
right of sovereignty. Thus of the lion’s eye—(Aontgomery) ~ 
A lion o’er his wild domains 
Rules with the terror of his eye. 
And the undoubted majesty of the lion’s gaze when startled into 
apprehension or anger is a frequent metaphor. 
Like a lion turns the warrior, 
Back he sends an angry glare. 
As a leon he his looking caste. 
Chaucer. 
A lion’s noble rage sits in their face. 
Terrible comely ! arm’d with dreadful grace. 
. . : ; Cowley. 

Its voice, “the prowling lion’s Here I am” (Wordsworth) : 
that “doubles the horrors of the midnight hours” (Broome) : “ how 
fearful to the desert wide,”—is one of the poets’ finest resources 
whenever terror is needed in a stanza or panic-striking catastrophe 
requires a simile from nature. 

Not with more dismay 
When o’er Caffraria’s wooded hills 
Echoes the lion’s roar, the timid herd 
Fly the death-boding sound, 
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than do enemies before the battle-cry of heroes of the lion ramp, 
conspirators before the discovering lantern-flash, evil-doers at the 
voice of God, courtiers at the nod of kings ; and, in short, everything 
in Nature that at one time or another may be suddenly startled into 
the propriety of precipitate self-preservation. 

As a rule it is heard roaring at night—“midnight listens to the 
lion’s roar” (Byron); but sometimes in broad daylight, “the lion’s 
sullen roar at noon resounds along the lonely banks of ancient 
Tigris” (Akenside). As a rule, too, the lion roars only when alone, 
when, that is, it is calling to its mate or seeking one—“ the solitary 
lion’s roar” (A/ontgomery)—but occasionally travellers have heard 
them roaring in company, and justifying therefore. Montgomery’s 
fine simile of— 


Mad as a Lybian wilderness by night 
With all its lions up. 


So that the poets have no room for error, and make none. But it 
is not a fact, as Prior supposes,' that lions go about roaring seeking 
for hunters to rend. 

Yet, reverent as the majority are, there are poets who (in spite of 
Eliza Cook’s warning?) have been found audacious enough to 
“talk as familiarly of roaring lions, as maids of thirteen do of 
puppy-dogs,” and even to make fun of the tremendous voice. 


Bombastes : So have I heard on Afric’s burning shore 
A hungry lion give a grievous roar. 
The grievous roar echoed along the shore. 
Artax.: So-have I heard on Afric’s burning shore 
Another lion give a grievous roar, 
And the first lion thought the last a bore. 


Or, as in Swift’s delightful “ hyperbole on a lion”: 


He roar’d so loud and looked so wondrous grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him, 


The prodigious fervour of the lion’s attack—or rather the 














1 «So the fell lion in the lonely glade, 
His side still smarting with the hunter’s spear, 
Tho’ deeply wounded, no way yet dismay’d, 
Roars terrible, and meditates new war, 
In sullen fury traverses the plain 
To find the vent’rous foe, and battle him again.” 
; _ Ode to the Queen. 
2 ¢* Let the lion be’stitred by too daring a word, 
And beware of his echoing growl.” 
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exaggerated ideas once entertained of the general fierceness of the 
animal—has stereotyped the comparison “as feres asa lion”—“ as 


lions fierce.” 
Ne in Belmarie there n’is so fell leon 
That hunted is, or for his hunger wood, 
Ne of his prey desireth so the blood 
As Palamon, 
And again— 
This Palamon 
In his fighting were as a wood leon, 


So Thomson and Parnell— 


On just reason, once his fury roused, 
No lion springs more eager to his prey. 
Blood is a pastime. 


So proud, inhuman, numberless and strong, 
Like desert lions on their prey they go. 


Hence numerous metaphors taken from the same aspect of the 
animal have become almost proverbs with the poets—‘ she'll 
take a blow like a lion turned to bay”—“ go face the hungry lion 
in his path,” &c.'! But the ferocity idea is certainly elongated to 
absurdity when we read that— 


The lion may yield, let him sink, let him bleed, 
But seek not to tame him, to bind and to lead. 


For as a matter of fact the lion has been very frequently tamed. 
Among the ancients it was considered a regular appendage of the 
hunting cortége, being trained for the chase just as the lynx and 
cheetah are trained still. Nor were the Assyrians singular in keeping 
this beast as a pet, for several heroes and kings, both to east and west 
of Nineveh, are reported to have kept tame lions ; while in art the 
docile species is by no means infrequent— 


About that king ran many a tame leon and leopart. 


And so we find, among others, St. Mark, St. John, and St. Jerome, Sir 
Gwain de Galles, De Latour, Saladin, Hildebrand, and the Fairie 
Queene, all maintaining lions as pets or servants, while in the various 
classics, Cybele— 
Four maned lions hale 

The sluggish wheels ; solemn their toothed maws, 

Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heavy paws 

Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 

Cowering their tawny brushes— 





' In, as it were, ‘‘ proverbial” phrases or by oblique suggestion this ferocity 
is, of course, very frequently pointed to, as ‘‘the lion’s den who dares intrude” 
—‘‘ ask the lion why he laps not milk,” and so forth, 
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and Bacchus, and Love, Indras, Prakrit, and Bala share with other 
divinities and personages the luxury of a lion-steed. 

Again, in popular works of fiction, from the “ Arabian Nights” 
to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” the lion appears as a janitor or guardian, 
faithfully ferocious to the suspicious-looking stranger and the eyil- 
doer, but as tame to its own household and friends as Una’s com- 
panion or Androcles’ acquaintance. 

Nor in this “ferocious” connection is it impertinent to note how 
carefully the poets credited the fiction of the lion finding it necessary 
to exasperate itself up to the necessary point of fury by lashing its 
own body with its tail,! just as Pierochole had to goad himself into 
courage against Grandgousier by self-reproaches. ‘“ Roused by 
the lash of his own stubborn tail,” says Dryden, happily hitting off 
British characteristic of abusing ourselves into action, while Waller 


is more precise— 
A lion so with self-provoking smart 


(His rebel tail scourging his noble part) 
Calls up his courage. 
That the lion wags its tail when angry has passed into a proverb, 
and those who have hunted the splendid animal, either in Asia or 
Africa, always record the preliminary “lashing of the tail” of a lion 
that has made up its mind to charge. So Darwin’s “indignant lions 
rear their bristling mail, and lash their sides with undulating tail.” 
Byron’s “lion, that, ere he seeks his prey, lashes his sides and 
roars and then away,” and others are within “the literal verity.” 
But the extension of so common a feline gesture into a leonine 
singularity—above all, for so absurd a purpose as stinging itself 
into courage—is a prolongation of the idea that is decidedly poetical, 
but certainly little else. 
Indeed, the poets seem to recognise the dilemma in which undue 
insistence on the unmitigated ferocity of the lion would place them— 
Fie 

Upon a lord that wol have no mercie 

But be a leon both in word and dede ! 
ejaculates Chaucer, after having exhausted the lion-idea to magnify 
the heroic fury of Palamon. For if the lion is not magnanimous it 
is evidently unworthy of the royal title. So the poets “hedge,” so to 
speak, on all their ferocity by explaining that under certain particular 
circumstances the lion is quite lamblike, and with certain very special 





' This fiction no doubt arose from the curious claw-like prickle, or ‘‘thorn,” 
found sometimes at the tip of the animal’s tail, and for which naturalists are still 
puzzled to provide an explanation, 
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classes of persons “roars you as gently as any sucking dove.” You 
are never, of course, to be in any doubt as to the capacity of the lion 
for being terrible on occasion—“ Mind you, Todgers can do it when 
it likes.” But, on the other hand, Hercules can calm down to the 
distaff, and Mars play with pet sparrows. Did not Cceur-de-Lion 
himself withdraw his hand on one or two occasions from committing 
unnecessary murders? So just as the partial historian tempers the 
crimson story of the first Richard with dabs and specks of white 
clemency, so the poet, afraid of finding his monarch-beast a complete 
Nero, qualifies its bloodthirstiness with legendary and mythical 
suggestions of an occasional magnanimity. So Moore diverges from 
his usual importraiture to call it “generous lion,” and Dryden (using 
generous in the best sense, as Prior has “the hungry lion’s gen’rous 
rage”), goes on to say— 

So when the gen’rous lion has in sight 

His equal match, he rouses for the fight. 

But when his foe lies prostrate on the plain 

He sheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane, 

And, pleas’d with bloodless honours of the day, 

Walks over, and disdains th’ inglorious prey. 
Which is industriously untrue to fact. The dear really does act in 
this way. But not the lion. “ The royal disposition of that beast 
to prey on nothing that doth seem as dead” is a fiction. It will 
even prey on things that are obviously and outrageously defunct. 
Its opportunity comes when “the foe lies prostrate on the plain.” 
Above all, it prefers to surprise its “ equal match” when he is asleep 
by the camp fire. The same agreeable fiction is very frequently 
repeated. In one of the oldest of our ballads we find— 

As the lyonne which is of bestes kynge, 
Unto thy subjects be kurteis and benyngne ; 

whereas in nature the lion will €ven condescend to pick up off its 
royal path such inconsiderable “ subjects” as mice, lizards, frogs, and 
even cockroaches. The larger ones keep out of sight, knowing His 
Majesty’s omnivorous propensities, and disregard Wyatt’s assurance 
that “ the lion in his raging hour forbears that sueth,” or Broome’s, 
that “the fierce lion will hunt no yielden things.” Dr. Livingstone 
once saw a very fine lion in Africa that had just captured a fawn 
only a few hours old. Yet Quarles tells the fawns that “hungry lions, 
woo’d with tears, will spare,” and Spenser the lady— 

The lyon lord of everie beast in field 

His princely puissance will abate 

And mightie proud to humble weak does yield. 


Forgetful of the hunger which late 
Him prickt, 
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But women were the special objects of leonine forbearance, 
particularly if they were chaste— 
’Tis said that a lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity. 
And again— 
Harpers have sung and poets told 
That he, in fury uncontrolled, 
The shaggy monarch of the wood 
Before a virgin, fair and good, 
Hath pacified the savage mood ; 
so that, if Byron, Scott and the rest be correct, “a lion among ladies” 
need not after all be so “dreadful” a thing as Snug supposed. Nor 
if they are of royal blood will the royal beast do them hurt— 
Fetch the Numidian lion I brought over. 
If she be sprung from royal blood, the lion 
Will do her reverence ; else, he’ll tear her. 

As a matter of (poetical) fact, lions will not hurt princes under 
any consideration. Nor are many individual instances of leonine 
generosity wanting. To say nothing of the frequent allusions to 
Androcles his lion, Shakespeare, Waller, Blake, Fairfax, Cowper, and 
others cite examples of the lion’s unexpected clemency to such as 
were in misfortune, or those who had befriended it. 

Thoroughly consonant with this theory of the occasional gentle- 
ness of “the terror of the wood,” is the poet’s cheerfulness in en- 
dorsing its amiable familiarity with the lamb. Everybody, probably, 
remembers the astonishment of the Seven Champions of Christendom 
(even though they were accustomed to “untamed lions” laying 
their heads in the laps of Angelicas) when they saw lions and 
lambs together. But the poets are not to be surprised by such 
trifles. ‘The Orpheus and Amphion myths redound to the credit of 
the muse,' and it is not therefore altogether unnatural that lions “ by 
tuneful magic tamed,” “by verses charmed” and “led by the ear,” 
should now and then be found. “ dandling the kid,” or “ gambolling 
with the bounding roe.” They write, however, on a point of a high 
prescription, for in the earliest past, as we know from Holy Writ 
(and as Mary Howitt says), “the lion gambolled with the kid” in 


Paradise. 
The lyon there did with the lambe consort, 
And eke the dove sate by the faulcon’s side ; 
Ne each of other feared fraud or tort, 
But did in safe securitie abide, 
Withouten perill of the stronger pride.? 





1 Poets claim both as of their craft: also Arion. 
2 Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
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We can also surmise, from sacred promises of a future of universal 
peace and idyllic amiability, what Shelley, dreaming of the hereafter, 


foresees :— 
The lion now forgets to thirst for blood ; 
There might you see him sporting in the sun 
Beside the dreadless kid ; his claws are sheathed, 
His teeth are harmless ; custom’s force has made 
His nature as the natyre of a lamb; 


and that then, blessed as in Montgomery's Pelican Island,' 


The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrims’ feet. 


The weary Progress will then be over: the chained lions and the 
loose ones will have no further terrors for Faithful, and the beasts 
that came along “ at a great padding pace,” will have been forgotten 
by Christian. 

In heraldry it is a more conspicuous beast than even the ordinary 
familiarity with the armorial lion would lead the uninitiated to sup- 
pose, for (as Planché tells us) it was once upon a time the only beast 
thought worthy to be worn on shields and helmets. Thus, kings of 
England, Scotland, Norway, and Denmark, Princes of Wales and 
Dukes of Normandy, Counts of Flanders, Earls of Arundel, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Shrewsbury, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Hereford, all bore 
lions—indeed, up to the twelfth century, heraldic zoology begins and 
ends with the King of Beasts. Later on, the leopard came upon the 
heraldic field, not only to divide honours with the lion but to usurp 
its place. For leopard and lion—notably in the arms of England— 
are the one and same animal, the difference of attitude alone deciding 
the nominal species. In other words, ‘‘ leopard” is used in heraldry, 
not to represent a specific beast, but only a particular attitude of the 
lion. Thus lion-leopard means a lion passing and seen in profile, 
while a leoparded-lion means a lion full-faced. For the lion, pure 
and simple, heraldry insists that it shall be “rampant.” That attitude 
belongs to it, as a matter of course. According to further details 
of position, couching, standing, stalking, &c., the lion symbolises 
sovereignty, circumspection, sagacity, magnanimity, valour, counsel. 
But heraldry has played strange pranks with the animal, for it has 
degenerated into many unworthy varieties, double-headed and 








' «* Lion nor tiger here shed innocent blood.” —e/ican Island. 
? Planché, ‘* The Pursuivant of Arms.” Chatto & Windus, 
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double-tailed, fork-tongued and winged, blue and red, silver and gold, 
black and white—and even spotted. 

As our national emblem the lion cannot fail of course to meet with 
abundant and flattering recognition. But there has been, on the whole, 
a generous forbearance from the topic that deserves our gratitude. 
Nevertheless, whenever treaties are signed, “the British lion kisses 
the feet of peace,” and whenever they are broken “ our lion roars.” 
In subsequent battle “the lion-glance appals the foe,” and after 
the victory it “learns to spare the fallen foe.” But many other 
countries claim the lion for their cognisance, or have at one time or 
other earned the leonine epithet, for, besides “the Anglian lion, the 
terror of France,”! there is ‘‘the ruddy lion ramped in gold” in 
“ proud Scotland’s royal shield” ; “ the winged lion of St. Mark,” ? 
where “ Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles,” but now 


St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood, 
Stand but in mockery of his wither’d power. 


There is “ Belgia,” with her lions “ roaring by her side,” and “ the 
Assyrian lyonesse,” and “the lion of Neustria,” and (whatever that 
was) the Tartar lion, and “ Salem’s lion-banner,” “ Judah’s lion,” and 
others of more or less celebrity. 

For, with all their homage, the poets can hardly exceed the measure 
of this animal’s dignity in prose. It is the ensign of Hercules, Hector, 
and Achilles; the Egyptian hieroglyph of divine strength; the 
‘vehicle’ of many gods both of the East and West, and of the heroic 
all the world over, from Scandinavian Rollo to Ethiopian Candace. 
The gods of Greece borrowed its form, and the chiefest of Olympus 
and of the earth accepted its spoils as the insignia of imperial strength. 
To describe or paint Jove himself, men have had to take the lion as 
their model, and in the imaginative Orient the figure is repeated in 
the forces of nature and the pageantry of the Pantheon. It stands, 
the mere name alone—“ Sinha,” lion—as the honourable office of 
every member of the noblest nation of Hindostan, whose king all the 
world knew as Runjeet Singh, “the lion of the Punjab.” But what 
a roll of heroes that title summons up to the fancy“ the lion of 
Persia,”? Ali, “the lion of God,” “the lions of Judah,” “the lion- 





‘That ‘taught by the bright Caledonian lance, learned to fear in his own 
native wood,” —Burns. 
2 « Sullen old lion of grand St. Mark 
Lordeth and lifteth his front.”-—oachim Miller, 
* That splendid prince who met his death, unhappily, while chasing an ass, 
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kings of Assyria,” “ the lion of the north,” “ the lion of the Prophet,” 
“the lion of Bavaria”—and so forth in endless list, till we have 
enough Cceur-de-Lions and Leos to re-establish a Lemberg or a 
Leontopolis, and to justify the redemption of “that sweet land of 
Lyonnesse” now lying forty fathom under Cornish water. To take 
its name was the crowning affectation of the chivalrous, just as 
to have killed a lion was so often—from Hercules to Don Quixote— 
considered the climax of their courage. It adds a dignity to the 
light offence of the fleet maiden and her lover that for their disre- 
gard of her groves they joined Cybele’s chariot-team, and even the 
firmament borrows a splendour from its terrific lion-constellation. 
Homer himself is the grander for his lions, and what notable blanks 
there would have been on the gates and walls of fortress and palace 
and city had there been no lion for the sculptor, and what beauties 
been missing on canvas and in literature. 

Individuals dignified with lion compliments are too numerous 
“for specification.” But they include British sailors (“the lion- 
spirits that tread the deck,”) and British soldiers (“the lion-heart 
of British fortitude”); most British kings, from Richard I. to George 
IIL, and a very large number of heroes from St. George to Nelson, 
as also most European celebrities—Henri IV., Napoleon, Tell, Charles 
XII., Luther, and others ; “ classical” notables, varying in degrees of 
merit, from Hercules to Tarquin, and all the heroes of poets’ fancy, 
the Douglases, Alberts, and Tracy de Veres, besides a prodigious 
series of miscellaneous personages of very diversified character, 
ranging from Cain to Jonathan, and from the Messiah to Satan. 

The singular elasticity of the lion idea is thus abundantly illus- 
trated. But when we remember that in Holy Writ the animal stands 
as the symbol of such very different things as dignity and falsehood, 
~ courage and craft, the enemies of truth and wickedness: that in one 
part of Holy Writ it typifies the devil, in another is a type of the 
Saviour ; also, that in all fables the lion is presented to us in every 
possible variety of character, from supreme grandeur to ridiculous 
meanness, we perceive that the poets have been faithful to their 
sources of information. 

But it is in the metaphors and morals which the King of Beasts 
affords that his many-sided nature is perhaps best illustrated. In- 
dependence is (in Smollett) “Lord of the lion-heart” ; Ambition is 
“the lion-star” ; Truth, “lion-bold” ; Danger, has a ‘lion-walk” ; 
Wrath— 


And him beside rides fierce avenging Wrath 
Upon a lion, loth for to be led. 
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Passion, and War, “ fierce as the lion roaring for his prey, or lioness of 
royal whelps foredone,” are on one side, while Peace, Cruelty, and 
Self-Interest may be cited on the other. , 

The sea is often a lion, and sometimes with admirable force. 
Thus, in Hood, “ Three monstrous seas came roaring on like lions 
leagued together ;” or, in Hemans, “ Like angry lions wasting all 
their might.” In Jean Ingelow, Time, “A grim old lion gnawing lay, 
and mumbled with his teeth a regal tomb.” Into innumerable other 
facets is the lion-stone cut. It does homage (in Grahame) to the 
announcing angels of Bethlehem— 


The prowling lion stops 
Awe-struck, with mane upreared, and flattened head, 
And, without turning, backward on his steps 
Recoils, aghast, into the desert gloom ; 


it spares the prophet (thus characteristically “Emblem”-ed by 


Quarles)— 
Fierce Lyons roaring for their prey ! and then 
Daniel throwne in! and Daniel yet remaine 
Alive! There was a Lion in the Den 
Was Daniel’s friend, or Daniel had been slaine. 
Among ten thousand Lions, I’d not feare 
Had I but only Daniel’s Lion there ; 


it is soothed by music— 


So playful Love on Ida’s flowery sides 

With ribbon rein the indignant lion guides ; 
Pleased on his brinded back the lyre he rings 
And shakes delirious rapture from the strings. 
Slow as the pausing monarch stalks along 

Sheaths his retractile claws and drinks the song— 


and is a pattern of connubial constancy. This may be true of the 
lion—for nature has enforced monogamy upon nearly all dangerous 
or noxious (male) beasts—but it is far from the truth with regard to 
the lioness. She is a very Messalina, at once faithless and cruel. 
“In consequence of the great mortality of female cubs during 
the process of dentition, she possesses over European ladies the 
advantage of not being ‘redundant,’ as Mr. Greg calls it—nay, of 
being, on the contrary, at a high premium. Every third lion prowls 
about the desert sands, roaring vainly for a mate ; and the conse- 
quence is, of course, an immense exaltation of value, and perhaps, 
also, some additional cruelty on the side of the lioness.” The author 
then goes on to give a terrible illustration of this cruelty—but the facts 
are, perhaps, too familiar to need repetition. Suffice it to say that 
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the lioiess manages by her coquetry to bring rival suitors into each 
other’s presence, and, having excited them to combat, leaves them to 
bleed to death for her sake while she strolls away in search of fresh 
conquests. 

“The lion,” says Professor Kitchen Parker, “ enjoys the honour- 
able distinction of being strictly faithful to his spouse, although 
report says she is by no means so virtuous, but only cleaves to her 
mate until a stronger and handsomer one turns up.” , 


PHIL, ROBINSON. 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE EARLY 
PART OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


““ ITTING beneath the limes in the pleasant grounds of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge, on the occasion of a garden-party given 

by the Master and Fellows, I overheard the following conversation. 

The speakers had left the crowd of brightly-dressed lawn-tennis 
players, and were resting till ready to begin again. 

SHE (contemplating his gaily-striped blazer with approbation): 
“ Awfully nice stuff.” 

HE (gratified): “ Ah, awflly nice.” 

SHE (with an air of economy): “ What did it cost ?” 

HE : “ Really don’t know ; oh, yes! the man said it would be 
a guinea ; very cheap !” 

SHE (as one struck with amazement) : “ That’s awfully cheap !” 

He (taking up the chorus): “ Oh yes! awf'lly cheap !” 

SHE (dent on fully appreciating this marvellous phenomenon): “ It 
must cut into a great deal of stuff, you know.” 

HE (rather more languidly) : “ Yes ; awful deal stuff.” 

HE and Sue (recurring instinctively to the original proposition) : 
“ Oh! very cheap ; yes! awfully cheap!” 

This set me wondering whether an undergraduate two hundred 
and fifty years ago would have looked at things in such an airy 
manner ; and the incident may serve as a peg on which to hang a few 
details of University life in the days when living and education at 
Cambridge really were “‘ awfully cheap.” 


When we read in the Paston Letters that Walter Paston’s half- 
year’s expenses at Oxford, about the year 1478, were some 
£6. 5s. 53d., we are apt to dismiss the fact from our minds as relat- 
ing to a period so remote that it can hardly be brought into com- 
parison with our own times. That, we say, was before Columbus 
sailed for America ; before English printing had spread further than 
Caxton’s press-room ; in short, before the dissolution of the monas- 
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series, the rise of trading communities to power and the develop- 
ment of sheep-farming had revolutionised English notions of prices. 
Only some three-quarters of a century had passed since the death of 
Chaucer—the Chaucer who could truthfully depict his two Cam- 

ridge scholars, Alayn and Johan, as riding to Trumpington Mill 
with the sack of College grain for the gristing. It was in fact a 
primitive time, when the whip was still a valued academical instru- 
ment, not only of discipline, but of direct tuition. For did not 
Agnes Paston desire her son Clement’s tutor, in 1458, to “ trewly 
belassch hym”? adding, “ for so did the last maystr and the best 
that ever he had att Caumbrege.” ! 

Leaving such remote times, we shall find that although the great 
movements above referred to, and which marked the close of the 
feudal period, had a great effect on the value of money, especially in 
large centres such as London, yet comparatively cheap rates obtained 
in the country even after Drake and Raleigh had made the Spanish 
Indies an old tale in men’s mouths. Prices rose erratically and by 
fits in London itself. ‘This appears from a curious complaint of the 
Garden of the Fleet Prison about the year 1621.? 

In defending himself from the charge of extortion brought against 
him by some of his unruly collegiates, he instances the dietary rules 
fixed some sixty years previously, by which he was bound to supply 
gentlemen prisoners with their diet (including a gallon of wine) at 
the rate of ros. a week.® 

When this rate was fixed, he says, gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court paid but 20d. or 2s. for their commons, whereas their prices 
are now (1621) raised to 7s. or 8s. a week. Although this latter sum 
is far from extortionate, we shall find that those bent on economy 
could do considerably better at Cambridge a few years later. 

Let us commence with an instance not falling into the very 
cheapest category. In 1611, Sir Thomas Knyvet, of Ashwell Thorp in 
Norfolk, sent his grandson Thomas to Emanuel College, Cambridge ; 
and we may suppose that the young man’s dignity would require to 
be kept up at a little more expense than that of a plain country 
squire’s son. Yet from the correspondence that passed between 
Lady Knyvet and the tutor, Mr. Elias Travers, which has been pre- 
served for us in the hitherto unpublished Gawdy MSS.,‘ it appears 
that £40 was his yearly allowance, and that this sum was expected 


* «Paston Letters” (Gairdner’s Edition), No. 311, Vol. I. p. 422. 

2 «The Economy of the Fleete.” Camden Society’s Publications, p. 93. 

* Knights paid 18s. 6¢., and yeomen (who got but a pott of wine) 5s. 6d. a week. 
* **Gawdy MSS.” penes Mr. Walter Rye, Vol, III. Nos, 470-486. 
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to cover everything. It is true that the “ house of pure Emanuel” 
(which is not now considered a particularly fast College) was noted 
in those days for its Puritan doctrine and precise discipline.' 

The tutor rejoices that young Knyvet will find no example of 
gaming set him there, and the statutes expressly forbad hunting and 
the wearing of great ruffs,? both symptoms of what Mr. Travers calls 
“the humorous lust of boastfull expence.” 

From these letters we gather the following miscellaneous facts. 
Winter quarters were more expensive than others, and the “ excessive 
rate of things” made it difficult for the youth, though studiously in- 
clined, to keep within his “stint” or allowance. The rent of his 
chamber, to be divided between himself and his chamber-fellow, was 
only 12s. a year, and 7s. 4d. supplied him with coal and candles from 
the end of long vacation till the beginning of March (1614-5). 
But perhaps the most interesting document is a more or less com- 
plete half-yearly account of young Knyvet’s outgoings, ordinary 
and extraordinary. Of this I will now give an analysis, and wish I 
could print side by side with it as perfect a statement of some other 
undergraduates’ bills, let us say for the years 1715 and 1815. 

“Commons” for six months amount to £2. 10s.; “ Sising”? 
for the same period, £3. gs. 6d. ; light and firing (as already men- 
tioned), 7s. 4d. ; and, among minor items, we have cash advanced to 
him by his tutor on two separate occasions, £1. 15. ; his hatter’s bill, 
2s. 6d.; two pairs of cuffs, 1s. 2@. ; incidental expenses, £1; and a con- 
tribution towards the entertainment of King James L., on his visit to 
the University that year, of seven shillings! The one act of extrava- 
gance appears in the following six items, which are marked in the 
margin as Mr. Cradock’s little bill for things got at Sturbridge fair :— 


S&S 
Four dozen of long buttons . ° 8 8 
Black galoun lace ° ° ° e  * 
3 dozen of black buttons. ° ° I 
Coloured silk (half-ounce) . ° . 24 
A sattinColler . ie, 9 
A yeard of green Cotton. ° 2 6 


With his chamber rent the total only amounts to the modest sum of 
49. 35. 74d. 


' As late as 1669 the College records show that offenders were ‘‘ whipt in the 
buttry.” 

2 «Fourth Report Historical MSS. Commissioners,”’ p. 420. 

* ** Sising ” is now said to be confined to extras got from the buttery, such as 
cream, eggs, &c. For an instance of the older, wider acceptation of the word see 
King Lear, act ii. sc. 4: ‘*’Tis not in thee... . to scant my sizes.” 
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How was this economy rendered practicable? The key to the 
enigma lies in the large power which was reposed in the tutor by the 
home authorities. All remittances passed through his hands, he was 
informed of the rate at which his pupil was to live, and expected to 
see that the allowance was not exceeded. The hatter’s bill of half-a- 
crown is entered as having been paid by the tutor, and Mr. Elias 
Travers did not think it beneath him to guard against the tailor’s 
perennial propensities towards overcharging and “cabbaging.” 
Poor and irregular as were the modes of conveyance in those days, 
anxious mothers did not omit to keep their absent sons supplied 
with parcels from home. Lady Knyvet, on one occasion, sent Tom 
a piece of cloth for a gown, of the same stuff as his grandfather’s 
new gown, and did not fail to apprise the tutor what ought be paid 
for the making. Several letters must have passed on this momen- 
tous subject, the pedagogue finally ageeing with her ladyship’s 
wonder that the Cambridge “snip” should make so little difference 
in price between the old gentleman’s ample robe and the (presum- 
ably) scanter gown of the undergraduate : “ wherfore I thinck it were 
not amiss if you willed him to deferr ye making up of it till his 
comming home, wth may happily save yt wth ye Taylor here made 
a reckoning to have had for his share.” 

That this overseeing of the clothes formed part of a recognised 
system is clear from the fact that they fell under the tutor’s immediate 
charge at Oxford as well as at Cambridge. Lady Brilliana Harley, in 
1639, wrote to her son Edward at Magdalen Hall, “I like it well that 
your tutor has made you hamsome clothes ;” and, again, “I like the stufe 
for your cloths well ; but the cullor of thos for euery day I doo not 
like so well ; the silke chamlet I like very well, both cullor and stuff. 
Let your stokens be allways of the same culler of your cloths, and 
I hope you now weare Spanisch leather shouwes. Jf your tutor does 
not intend to bye you silke stokens to weare with your silke shute . . . 
I will bestow a peare on you.”' ‘The interesting correspondence in 
which this occurs also supplies us with examples of the hampers from 
home, now mostly confined to scholars of tenderer years. Lady 
Harley sends Ned a kid pie, believing that “ you have not that meat 
ordinarily at Oxford,” and adding appetisingly, “on halfe of the pye 
is seasned with one kinde of seasening and the other with another.” ? 
A baked loin of veal, and a “turky pye with two turkys in it,” also 
come his way, but they are sent at first with some diffidence, one 


1 «Lady B. Harley’s Letters.” Camden Society’s Publications, 1854, pp. 22 
and 50. 
2 Jbid. p. 53- 
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Mrs. Pirson (apparently a local Mrs. Grundy) having informed Lady 
Harley that when she sent such things to Aer son at Oxford he 
prayed her she would not.! 

Considerable trust being thus reposed in the tutor, we find that 
parents kept a close eye on him, often writing, and embracing con- 
venient opportunities to have him visit them during vacation time, 
when they could become personally acquainted. In one letter Mr. 
Elias ‘Travers becomes quite apologetic over certain faults and short- 
comings for which Lady Knyvet had reprimanded him. He winds 
up : “ If the tobacco I have sometimes taken be a iust grievance to 
any, I desire them to know yt if ye forbearance or utter avoidance 
of it will give vm content, I shall quickly quite ridd myself of it.”? 

Let us now read a similar series of letters from another tutor, 
Nathanael Dod, of Gonville and Caius College, to Framlingham Gawdy, 
of Norfolk, in the years 1626-7, concerning the latter’s kinsman 
Anthony. They will be found to confirm our views of the position 
of a tutor, and the responsibility, financial and otherwise, which he 
undertook for his pupil. The first we cite runs as follows 3 :— 


May it please you Sir, I receyved your letters by your kinsman Anthony 
Gaudy dated Septemb. 17"". Your and his request for the discharging of his 
expenses to the Colledge I am ready to pforme, And if there were any other thing 
wherein I might doe him any freindly office, he shoulde not find me backward, 
for his orderly behaivour in the house and loving affection to me challenge moore 
at my handes. According to your desire I have and will further advise him to all 
frugality, wishing that he may be no lesse pleasing to you, then (as I understand) 
you are loving and helping tohim This inclosed note * showes you his expences 
for this last halfe yeare from our lady to Michaelmas. I desire you would be 
pleased to send up these monies soe soone as may be for I am already called upon 
by the Colledge officers. There is due to Mr. Michells of ould reckonings 
1" 5* o' w he requested me to receive for him. Your kinsman (as he tells me) 
hath certifyed you of the particulars I desire (if it please you) to receive all 
together & even thus w*" my best love I commit you to god 

Your unknowne freind 
Caius Coll ; NATHANAEL Dop 
Novemb. 8 
1626 


The next news that Mr. Dod has to send is not so pleasant, and 
probably caused some heartache at Harling Hall :— 


Worthy Sir, I am now necessarily enforced in regard of my relation to 
acquaint you with a buisnes that concerns your kinsman and my Pupill Anthony 





1 «* Lady B. Harley’s Letters.” Camden Society’s Publications, 1854, p. 13. 
2-“* Gawdy MSS.” uéi sup. No. 474. 
3 Jbid. (509). 4 Not extant. 
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Gaudy. I could wish it lay upon an other man’s tounge or penn, not mine. The 
story is this. Not long since your kinsman beeing in the Colledge Buttry at 
Beaver ' at the pmitted hower betweene 8 and 9 of y* clock at night, the Deane 
came in, chargd him to be gone, he tould him he would & was presently depting. 
The Deane tells him, unlesse St Gaudy you had forthwith gone I should have sett 
you out : upon that your kinsman not brooking those speaches, turnes back, and 
pulls one his hatt & tells him, seeings (sic, colloquially for ‘‘ seeing as”) he used 
him soe, he would not yet out, upon that the Deane strikes him with his fist in 
the face. Hee beeing a man and of a spirit could not forbeare, but repaies the 
Deane with interest ; for this he was convented before the Master & fellowes, and 
a severe Censure passed one him, he was deprived of his scollershipp and warned 
w*in a monthes space to provide for himselfe elswhere. He is now therefore 
come to you his best father, w* whom I doubt not he shall find wellcome, and I 
hope you will passe a milder censure one him then others have done. I assure 
you I find him to be one of such a Nature and disposition as I highly approve of. 
And I hope hee himselfe will be able to give a testimony of his time well spent. 
I pray you entertaine not a thought of blaming me for what is done, after the 
fact it lay not in my power to remedie the successe ; and who can tell how to 
prevent such a fact as ariseth from a sudden passion? And thus having made way 
in his behalfe by a true narration of that accident, I must present you w™ a bill of 
all his expences, w you shall receive herein inclosed. I pray you (Sir) be 
pleased to helpe me with these monies soe soone as with conveniencie you can. 
Much whereof is out of my purse already, & y* rest very suddenly to be paid. I 
make noe benefitt by your kinsman, I pray you let me sustain noe damage. And 
thus w" y* kind remembrance of my love unto you, I take my leave and rest 
Your very loving freind to his power 
Caius Coll. NaTH : Don, 
Aprilis 17, 1627? 


Then occurs the cheapest instance of living which I have yet 
come across, and it will be allowed that Mr. Dod really did his best 
for his country patrons in procuring their relation such extremely 
reasonable quarters :— 


May it please you Sir I rec. your letter by your kinsman Anthony Gaudy 
whom I have now placed in an honest private house, where he hath his Dyet, his 
Chamber & washing for 5* y¢ weeke In wh place I my selfe onc lived a little 
before I was a fellow of the Colledge. I truly conceive good hopes of his well- 
fare, neither am I wanting to him in my advice for his Studdies. They with 
whom he boards desire to be payd weekely. I pray you therefore to send up his 
quarteridge beforehand that I may pay it accordingly. The bearer hereof, Peter 
Aspinal, is one whom I thinke you will trust with those monies I should receive 
from you, if it please you to send them to me by him at his next returne they will 
be wellcome, And even soe in great hast I take my leave and rest 

Your loving freind 
Caius Coll : Natu. Dop 
May 2” 16273 





The evening meal, 2 « Gawdy MSS.” udé sup. No. 517. 
® Jbid, No. 519. 
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The next letter acknowledges the receipt of certain gold pieces 
and quarter pieces by the carrier, with a note of the number of grains 
they were found deficient in weight. ‘The carrier is also to be paid 
by the person remitting the money for his trouble. We will pass over 
this and give one more letter bearing on our main subject. 


Sir, A quarter of a yeare is now expired since your kinsman entered into 
Commons in y* towne, for whom according to your desire I stand ingaged. My 
desire now is that you would be pleased to send unto me y* monies due at y" next 
conveniency, for I am called upon for them, Besides the 3" due for his board, 
He hath runn some few necessarie expences upon other occasions, viz. for new 
shoes & mending 4* 8 the Taylor for mending his ould apparrell 2* 44 Barber 1* 
—the whole summe of all is 3" 8* w summe I expect at y® carriers next returne. 
In your kinsman’s behalfe I can say that I have seene him often at oF religious 
exercises. I have mett him sometimes walking alone into y® fields w I can noe 
otherwise interprett but w an intent to his studdies and meditations I have 
likewise observed that he is out of apparell notw**standing his care & thriftines 
in the pservation of those clothes you have already bestowed upon him. I con- 
ceive good hopes for his ree-enterance into y* Colledge soone after Michaelmas 

In hast I take my leave & rest 

In all due respect 
Caius Coll. NATHAN : DoD 
Aug. 8. 1627.' 


The above rate of living does not seem to have been exceptional, 
as in his next letter (April 9, 1628) Mr. Dod asks for £7. 115. for 
young Gaudy’s expenses for the half-year from Michaelmas to Lady- 
day. Beyond this I am not able at present to trace the course of 
Anthony’s fortunes at Cambridge. 

What was the style of living at Gonville and Caius College from 
which “ Sir Gawdy” was thus harshly expelled? The following jot- 
tings from the Bursar’s books of the period, which have never been 
published, will give us some idea of the manners of the time.? 

The Fellows drank out of silver “ potts,” each man having his own. 
In 1622 “ Mr. Cruso’s pott” was mended at a cost of two shillings, 
and several entries of old cups changed for new ones (the Fellow who 
had the use of it contributing out of his private means so as to get 
a larger or finer goblet) show how it is that old silver ware is so hard 
to find nowadays. But they did not always drink out of the nobler 
metal, “a little iugg and pott for the fellowes in y* halle and par- 
lour” being bought for 17¢@. in 1644. Silver spoons, got ten years 
previously from London (a shilling being given to the person that 


1 «* Gawdy MSS.” udi sup. No. 522. 

2 «¢ MSS. Books 695 and 692, Gonville and Caius College Library, 1609-1661.” 
My thanks are due to R, C, Bensly, Esq., M.A., the Librarian, for permission to 
make these extracts, 
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brought them), must also have been meant for the upper table. In 1612 
there was a regular overhauling of the College sideboard, and 37s. 5d. 
had to be paid the goldsmith for mending the plate that was found 
to be “spoyled and battered at the going out of Sir Utting out of his 
buttlership.” But if it is bad to have plate battered, it is worse to 
have it stolen, and in 1658 we find that this has happened, and fifteen 
shillings is paid Mr. Marsh for “ putting the lost plate into the 
Divrnall,” and “other charges in pursuance of the stoll’n plate” 
come to £1. 10s. 6d. 

The undergraduates drank and ate out of pewter, an arrangement 
which saved breakage, and had the additional advantage that when 
the mugs and platters got bent out of all shape, the pewterer took 
them back as old metal, and a new stock of “ dishes, sawces, and por- 
ringers” was laid in, the cost being ninepence-halfpenny a pound. 
The duty of looking after the pewter, and collecting and counting it 
after each meal, fell on “ young Ablinson,” the cook’s son, who got a 
trifle every quarter for his pains. He could not expect much, seeing 
that his father (shades of Soyer forgive us for exposing the humiliating 
fact !) only got ten shillings a half-year for his salary, and the “ sub- 
coquo” a miserable 3s. 4d. 

What Ablinson and his sculleryman cooked is not so clear, for 
the details of the viands are not given in the accounts, except an 
item of exceptional “ cheere” in which the Fellows indulged in the 
treasury, “ the same night the counts were made up.” ‘Two shillings’ 
worth of pigeon pies, eight pennyworth of puddings, cheese to the 
extent of fourpence, and a “ pottle of clarret wine,” which cost sixteen 
pence, formed the solace after that evening’s reckoning. Entries of 
gratuities to the messenger who brought the brawn at Christmas (at 
Emanuel College they were careful to call it “ Christ-tide”) from one 
of the College tenants, and of a special payment for fuel for boiling 
that delicacy, remind us to note that the rents were still paid, partly 
at least, in kind. Out of a rent of £20, for instance, thirty-three 
shillings and fourpence would be taken in wheat and malt, while 
wethers, capons and hens were not unfrequently received as well. 

Porridge was eaten, as appears by the charge of twenty pence for 
an “oatemeale box.” One dozen fruit dishes, got in 1618, were 
probably reserved for the dons, who also indulged in oysters. The suc- 
culent bivalve when it arrived at Cambridge was cried through the 
streets, and an occasional fourpence to the “ oyster crier” was evi- 
dently not grudged. What they drank with their natives is not 
recorded, but that they took care of their cellar is clear from the 
entry in 1647 of the purchase of a lock “ of the Hart of Oake, and 
some iron to it, for Steuen Burt’s wynes.” 
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Good food deserves to be neatly served, and the College was 
extravagant in the matter of table-napery, if in nothing else. “Three 
dossen of diaper according to 8* 64 the dossen” made up into two 
dozen napkins and three towels, and they cannot have been reserved 
for the seniors, as at the same time no less than seven dozen more 
napkins were bought at prices varying from 7s. to 8s. 4¢. That the 
purchasers were particular appears from their paying 25. 3¢. for the 
carriage to and fro of the stuff “upon the liking or not liking.” 
When they bought damask napkins in 1629, the price was 225. a 
dozen ; white tablecloths, of “ elbroad cloath,” for the upper table, 
cost 17@. a yard ; and “ schollers” tablecloths, 10d. and 11¢. From 
curiosity I picked out ali the items relating to table linen for four 
years (1634-1638), and found in that space of time 192 yards of table 
cloth, and 27 dozen and ten napkins were laid in. Linen was 
bought at Sturbridge fair, and in 1649 they went as far afield as 
Lancashire to purchase it, for which I can suggest no reason. There 
is a pleasant clean homely scent about the entry of twelvepence 
paid to “ Goodwyfe Lavender for heming and double-marking the 
table-cloths, and darning up some small holes in them,” with which 
we will close the door of the linen-closet. 

Let us pass on to the library, lest, like Master Anthony Gawdy, 
we should be accused of loitering over-long about the buttery hatch. 
In the half-year ending Michaelmas 1620, “ Grauer the Smith” got 
half-a-crown for taking off the chains that were fastened to the books, 
and a scholar was paid 6d. for helping him—no doubt a labour of 
love. The next year we trace the “chaines and the iron barres y* 
were taken from the bookes and of(f) the deskes” being carried up 
into the treasury, and the new order of things marked by a “ figur- 
ing” of the printed books in the library to the number of 1742. In 
1631 the MSS. were first catalogued ; in 1650 the College contributed 
4 20 towards the University Library then being established. The last 
entry relating to the library is the purchase in 1661 of an Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary for two pounds, which the librarian has still to 
show for the money. 

The parlour was refurnished in 1657 with a dozen russian leather 
chairs at 7s. 6d. each, and three great chairs, £2. 8s.; six “tulip 
velure” cushions, £1. 45. ; and three leather carpets containing 42 
skins, which cost £3. 3s.; besides 12s. for packing. When Simkins 
the “ Scauinger” had finished his sanitary work hard by, sedge and 
frankincense were burnt in the parlour to correct the resulting evil 
odours. The fuel burnt there in the winter of 1608-9 came to three 
pounds, and it was probably in that room that Dr. Caius’ portrait 
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hung, which was repaired at a charge of 13s. 4d. in 1636. As late as 
1642 there were certain cushions extant (and in need of mending), 
which were known by the name of that worthy benefactor. 

Perhaps the best known of the architectural works of Dr. Caius 
is the “ Honor Gate,” which was built, according to Fergusson, in 
1574, from the designs of Theodore Have, of Cleves. It has been 
figured and described many times as the earliest specimen of so- 
called Greek architecture in England. In sober verity it is a pic- 
turesque mélange of debased Tudor style and prettily-applied 
classical pillars and ornaments. I am able to trace some curious 
incidents of its early career, which, so far as I know, have not found 
their way into print hitherto. Its toy-like mouldings and delicate 
detail were evidently singularly liable to fracture, as appears by 
several items of account. 

But we must first notice an additional beauty it then possessed 
of which no traces are now left. In 1615 the College paid “ for 
coloring all the stone worke of Porta Honoris and gilting ye armes 
and roses there.” At the same time a Pegasus, possibly an appen- 
dage to a sun-dial, had four pounds of lead expended to “ fasten his 
basis,” and was also gilt. In 1624 a new pillar at Honoris Gate cost 
eight shillings for stone and workmanship, which got broken again in 
1631, and had to be set up afresh. The very next year one of the “ Py- 
ramides” of the gate had to be mended ; unless one of the pediments is 
meant I do not understand this, as there are no pyramids to be seen 
on any part of the structure now. It then enjoyed a rest till 1646, 
when Thomas Grombold, a freemason, had the job of new making 
and setting up one of its pillars. He also did some “ playster of 
paris ” work in the chapel, and his moderate charge for his time and 
another’s, three days, was only ros. 6¢@. The lessons to be deduced 


“seem to be that from the very first immoral Renaissance work 


(as a disciple of Mr. Ruskin would doubtless consider it) did 
not prosper, and that the students, who must have made the 
gate their clambering thoroughfare to surmount the walls by 
when locked out, were the unwitting instruments of this judg- 
ment. 

In 1609 four pennyworth of frankincense was got for the chapel, 
perhaps for disinfecting purposes, as I do not find the entry repeated. 
The communion cloths were made of diaper in 1619, and cost fifteen 
shillings each ; in 1632 the “ copwebbs” were swept out of the chapel, 
and Woodroffe, the joiner, did carving work there in 1634, and again 
in 1661, the last time to the amount of £7. 10s. In 1642 a much 
more expensive damask covering for the communion table was got, 
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two yards coming to 24s. Finally, we notice in 1637 an expenditure 
of eighteen shillings for twelve brass candlesticks for the chapel. 

In conclusion, let us see how the College practised what they 
learned in their Chapel, for the duties of charitable hospitality had 
not then entirely lapsed into disuse. Indeed, I should presume that 
the Steward dispensed refreshment to poor wayfarers pretty much as 
a matter of course, so that no special entry appears of these acts of 
kindness. At least this is the construction I put upon the item of 
five shillings given to “ a distress’d Lady in the Steward’s absence,” 
which occurs in 1660. The next year a blind scholar, by the Master’s 
order, received ros., and the same sum was given in 1649 to 
** Barnabee Ame, heretofore a lining-draper, now growne very poore, 
by consent.” The entry in 1621 of two shillings to “ two poore 
women that weeded ye garden two dayes ” will prove that the autho- 
rities were not unduly lavish in this branch of their expenditure. 

Here we will close the Bursar’s books of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, not refusing our admiration for the simple tastes and inexpensive 
habits of our forefathers as we find them recorded in those pages. 


FRANCIS RYE, 
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THE NEW ABELARD. 


A ROMANCE. 


By RosBert BUCHANAN, 
AUTHOR OF “‘THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD,” ‘GOD AND THE MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A CATASTROPHE. 


: ** After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps well !” 


HE few days following the one on which the spiritualistic séance 
was held were passed by Bradley in a sort of dream. The 
more he thought of what he had heard and seen, the more puzzled 
he became. At times he seemed half inclined to believe in super- 
natural collaboration, then he flouted his belief and laughed 
contemptuously at himself. Of course it was all imposture, and he 
had been a dupe. 
Then he thought of Eustasia, and the interest which she had at 
first aroused in him rapidly changed to indignation and contempt. 
Very soon these people ceased to occupy his thoughts at all; so 
self-absorbed was he, indeed, in his own trouble that he forgot them 
as completely as if they had never been. After all they were but 
shadows which had flitted across his path and faded. Had he been 
left to himself he would assuredly never have summoned them up 
again. 
But he was evidently too valuable a convert to be let go in that 
way. One morning he received the following note, written on delicate 
paper, in the most fairylike of fragile hands : 


“ My pear Mr. Brapizy,—We hold a séance to-morrow night 
at six, and hope you'll come; at least, 7 do! Salem don’t 
particularly want you, since you broke the conditions, and he regards 
you as a disturbing influence. J now detter: the spirits like you, 
and I feel that with you I could do great things ; so I hope you'll be 
here. 


“ EusTaSiIA MAPLELEAFE,” 
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Bradley read the letter through twice, then he gazed at it fora 
time in trembling hesitation. Should he go? Why not? Suppose 
the people were humbugs, were they worse than dozens of others 
he had met? and they had at least the merit of bringing back to him 
the presence of the one being who was all in all to him. His 
hesitation lasted only for a moment—the repulsion came. He threw 
the letter aside. 

A few days later a much more significant incident occurred. As 
Bradley was leaving his house one morning he came face to face with 
a veiled woman who stood before his door. He was about to pass : 
the lady laid a retaining hand upon his arm and raised her veil. 

It was Eustasia. 

“Guess you're surprised to see me,” she said, noticing his start ; 
“ suppose I may come in, though, now I’m here ?” 

Bradley pushed open the door, and led the way to his study. 
Eustasia followed him ; having reached the room, she sat down and 
eyed him wistfully. 

“ Did you get my letter?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ You didn’t answer it?” 

“No.” 

“ Why not?” 

Bradley hesitated. 

“ Do you want me to tell you?” he said. 

“ Why, certainly—else why do I ask you; but I see you don’t 
wish to tell me. Why?” ' 

“ Because I dislike giving unnecessary pain.” 

“ Ah! in other words you believe me to be a humbug, but you 
haven’t the cruelty to say so. Well, that don’t trouble me. Prove 
me to be one, and you may call me one, but give me a fair trial 
first.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Come to some more of our séances, will you? do say you'll 
come !” 

She laid her hand gently upon his arm, and fixed her eyes almost 
entreatingly upon him. He stared at her like one fascinated, then 
shrank before her glance, 

“Why do you wish me to come?” he said. “You know my 
thoughts and feelings on this subject. You and I are cast in dif- 
ferent moulds ; we must go different ways.” 

She smiled sadly. 

*‘ The spirits will it otherwise,” she said ; while under her breath 
she added, “and so do I.” 
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But he was in no mood to yield that day. As soon as Eustasia 
saw this she rose to go. When her thin hand lay in his, she said 
softly : 

“‘ Mr. Bradley, if ever you are in trouble come to us ; you will 
find it is not all humbug ¢hen!” 

Eustasia returned home full of hope. “ He will come,” she 
said ; “yes, he will assuredly come.” But days passed, and he 
neither came nor sent ; at last, growing impatient, she called again 
at his house ; then she learned that he had left London. 

“He has flown from me,” she thought ; “he feels my influence 
and fears it.” 

But in this Eustasia was quite wrong. He was flying not from 
her but from himself. The wretched life of self-reproach and misery 
which he was compelled to lead was crushing him down so utterly 
that unless he made some effort he would sink and sicken. Die? 
Well, after all, that would not have been so hard ; but the thought 
of leaving Alma was more than he could bear. He must live for 
the sake of the days which might yet be in store for them both. 

He needed change, however, and he sought it fora few days on 
foreign soil. He went over one morning to Boulogne, took rooms in 
the Hdtel de Paris, and became one of the swarm of tourists which 
was there filling the place. 

The bathing season was then at its height, and people were all 
too busy to notice him ; he walked about like one in a dream, 
watching the pleasure-seekers, but pondering for ever on the old 
theme. 

After all it was well for him that he had left England, he thought— 
the busy garrulous life of this place came as a relief after the dreary 
monotony of town. In the evenings he strolled out to the concerts 
or open-air dances, and watched the fisher girls with their lovers 
moving about in the gaslight ; while in the mornings he strolled 
about the sand watching with listless amusement the bathers who 
crowded down to the water’s edge like bees in swarming time. 

One morning, feeling more sick at heart than usual, he issued 
from the hotel and bent his steps towards the strand. On that day 
the scene was unusually animated. Flocks of fantastically-dressed 
children amused themselves by making houses in the sand, while 
their donnes watched over them, and their mammas, clad in equally 

fantastic costumes, besieged the bathing-machines. Eradley walked 
for a time on the sands watching the variegated crowd ; it was amus- 
ing and distracting, and he was about to look around for a quiet spot 
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in which he could spend an hour or so, when he was suddenly startled 
by an apparition. 

A party of three were making their way towards the bathing- 
machines, and were even then within a few yards of him. One 
was a child dressed in a showy costume of serge, with long curls 
falling upon his shoulders ; on one side of him was a French donne, 
on the other a lady extravagantly attired in the most gorgeous of 
sea-side costumes. Her cheeks and lips were painted a bright red, 
but her skin was white as alabaster. She was laughing heartily at 
something which the little boy had said, when suddenly her eyes fell 
upon Bradley, who stood now within two yards of her. 

It was his wife. 

She did not pause nor shrink, but she ceased laughing, and a 
peculiar look of thinly veiled contempt passed over her face as she 
walked on. 

“ Maman,” said the child, in French, “ who is that man, and why 
did he stare so at you?” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders, and laughed again. 

“ He stared because he had nothing better to look at, I suppose, 
chéri ; but come, I shall miss my bath ; you had best stay here with 
Augustine, and make sand-hills till I rejoin you. Az revoir, Bébé.” 

She left the child with the nurse, hastened on and entered one of 
the bathing-machines, which was immediately drawn down into the 
sea. 

Bradley still stood where she had left him, and his eyes remained 
fixed upon the machine which held the woman whose very presence 
poisoned the air he breathed. All his old feelings of repulsion 
returned tenfold ; the very sight of the woman seemed to degrade 
and drag him down. 

As he stood there the door of the machine opened, and she came 
forth again. This time she was the wonder of all. Her shapely 
limbs were partly naked, and her body was covered with a quaintly 
cut bathing-dress of red. She called out some instructions to her 
nurse ; then she walked down and entered the sea. 

Bradley turned and walked away. He passed up the strand and 
sat down listlessly on one of the seats on the terrace facing the water. 
He took out Alma’s last letter and read it through, and the bitterness 
of his soul increased tenfold. 

When would his misery end? he thought. Why did not death 
come and claim his own, and leave him free? Wherever he went 
his existence was poisoned by this miserable woman. 
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“ So it must ever be,” he said bitterly. “ I must leave this place, 
for the very sight of her almost drives me mad.” 

He rose and was about to move away, when he became conscious, 
for the first time, that something unusual was taking place. He 
heard sounds of crying and moaning, and everybody seemed to be 
rushing excitedly towards the sand. What it was all about Bradley 
could not understand, for he could see nothing. He stood and 
watched ; every moment the cries grew louder, and the crowd upon 
the sands increased. He seized upon a passing Frenchman, and 
asked what the commotion meant. 

“ Ras de marie, monsieur\” rapidly explained the man as he 
rushed onward. 

Thoroughly mystified now, Bradley resolved to discover by per- 
sonal inspection what it all meant. Leaving the terrace he leapt 
upon the shore, and gained the waiting crowd upon the sand. To 
get an explanation from anyone here seemed to be impossible, for 
every individual member of the crowd seemed to have gone crazy. 
The women threw up their hands and moaned, the children screamed, 
while the men rushed half wildly about the sands. 

Bradley touched the arm of a passing Englishman. 

“ What is all this panic about?” he said. 

“ The ras de marie!” 

“Ves, but what is the ras de marie?” 

“Don’t you know! It isa sudden rising of the tide; it comes 
only once in three years. It has surprised the bathers, many of 
whom are drowning. See, several machines have gone to pieces, and 
the others are floating like driftwood! Yonder are two boats out 
picking up the people, but if the waves continue to rise like this they 
will never save them all. One woman from that boat has fainted ; 
no, good heavens, she is dead.” 

The scene now became one of intense excitement. The water 
rising higher and higher was breaking now into waves of foam ; most 
of the machines were dashed about like corks upon the ocean, 
their frightened occupants giving forth the most fearful shrieks and 
cries. Suddenly there was a cry for the lifeboat ; immediately after 
it dashed down the sand, drawn by two horses, and was launched 
out upon the sea ; while Bradley and others occupied themselves in 
attending to those who were laid fainting upon the shore. 

But the boats, rapidly as they went to work, proved insufficient 
to save the mass of frightened humanity still struggling with the 
waves. ‘The screams and cries became heartrending as one after 
another sank to rise no more. Suddenly there was another rush. 
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“ Leave the women to attend to the rescued,” cried several voices. 
“Let the men swim out to the rescue of those who are exhausted in 
the sea.” 

There was a rush to the water ; among the first was Bradley, who, 
throwing off his coat, plunged boldly into the water. Many of those 
who followed him were soon overcome by the force of the waves 
and driven back to shore ; but Bradley was a powerful swimmer and 
went on. 

He made straight for a figure which, seemingly overlooked by 
everyone else, was drifting rapidly out to sea. On coming nearer he 
saw, by the long black hair which floated around her on the water, 
that the figure was that of a woman. How she supported herself 
Bradley could not see ; she was neither swimming nor floating ; her 
back was towards him, and she might have fainted, for she made no 
sound. 

On coming nearer he saw that she was supporting herself by 
means of a plank, part of the débris which had drifted from the 
broken machines. By this time he was quite near to her ;—she 
turned her face towards him, and he almost cried out in pain. 

He recognised his wife ! 

Yes, there she was, helpless and almost fainting—her eyes were 
heavy, her lips blue ; and he seemed to be looking straight into the 
face of death. Bradley paused, and the two gazed into each other’s 
eyes. He saw that her strength was going, but he made no attempt 
to put out a hand to save her. He thought of the past, of the curse 
this woman had been to him; and he knew that by merely doing 
nothing she would be taken from him. 

Should he let her die? Why not? If he had not swum out she 
most assuredly would have sunk and been heard of no more. Again 
he looked at her and she looked at him: her eyes were almost 
closed now : having once looked into his face she seemed to have 
resigned all hopes of rescue. 

No, he could not save her—the temptation was too great. He 
turned and swam in the direction of another figure which was floating 
helplessly upon the waves. He had only taken three strokes when 
a violent revulsion of feeling came; with a terrible cry he turned 
again to the spot where he had left the fainting and drowning woman. 
But she was not there—the plank was floating upon the water— 
that was all. 

Bradley dived, and reappeared holding the woman in his arms. 
Then he struck out with her to the shore. 

It was a matter of some difficulty to get there, for she lay like 
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lead in his hold. Having reached the shore, he carried her up the 
beach, and placed her upon the sand. 

Then he looked to see if she was conscious. 

Yes, she still breathed ;—he gave her some brandy and did all in 
his power to restore her to life. After a while she opened her eyes, 
and looked into Bradley’s face. 

“ Ah, it is you!” she murmured faintly, then, with a long-drawn 
sigh, she sank back, dead ! 

Still dripping from his encounter with the sea, his face as white 
as the dead face before him, Bradley stood like one turned to stone. 
Suddenly he was aroused by a heartrending shriek. The little boy 
whom he had seen with the dead woman broke from the hands of his 
nurse, and sobbing violently threw himself upon the dead body. 

“ Maman ! maman/” he moaned. 

The helpless cries of the child forced upon Bradley the necessity 
for immediate action. Having learned from the nurse the address 
of the house where “ Mrs. Montmorency ” was staying, he had the 
body put upon a stretcher and conveyed there. He himself walked 
beside it, and the child followed, screaming and crying, in his nurse’s 


arms. 

Having reached the house, the body was taken into a room to be 
properly dressed, while Bradley tried every means in his power to 
console the child. After a while he was told that all was done, and 
he went into the chamber of death. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE LAST LOOK, 


Dead woman, shrouded white as snow 

While Death the shade broods darkly nigh, 
Place thy cold hand in mine, and so— 

*€ Good-bye.” 
No prayer or blessing born of breath 

Came from thy lips as thou didst die ; 
I loath’d thee living, but in death— 

«* Good-bye !” 
So close together after all, 

After long strife, stand thou and I, 
I bless thee, while I faintly call— 

** Good-bye !” 
Good-bye the past and all its pain, 

Kissing thy poor dead hand, I cry— 
Again, again, and yet again— 

** Good-bye !”’ 

The Exile: a Poem. 

It would have been difficult to analyse accurately the emotions 
which filled the bosom of Ambrose Bradley, as he stood and looked 
upon the dead face of the woman who, according to the law of the land 
and the sacrament of the Church, had justly claimed to be his wife. 
He could not conceal from himself that the knowledge of her death 
brought relief to him and even joy; but mingled with that relief 
were other feelings less reassuring—pity, remorse even, and a strange 
sense of humiliation. He had never really loved the woman, and 
her conduct, previous to their long separation, had been such as to 
kill all sympathy in the heart of a less sensitive man, while what 
might be termed ler unexpected resurrection had roused in him a 
bitterness and a loathing beyond expression. Yet now that the last 
word was said, the last atonement made, now that he beheld the 
eyes that would never open again, and the lips that would never 
again utter speech or sound, his soul was stirred to infinite com- 
passion. 

After all, he thought, the blame had not been hers that they had 
been so ill-suited to each other, and afterwards, when they met in 
after years, she had not wilfully sought to destroy his peace. It had 
all been a cruel fatality, from the first : another proof of the pitiless 
laws which govern human nature, and make men and women suffer 
as sorely for errors of ignorance and inexperience as for crimes of 
knowledge. 
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He knelt by the bedside, and taking her cold hand kissed it 
solemnly. Peace was between them, he thought, then and for ever. 
She too, with all her faults and all her follies, had been a fellow- 
pilgrim by his side towards the great bourne whence no pilgrim 
returns, and she had reached it first. He remembered now, not the 
woman who had flaunted her shamelessness before his eyes, but the 
pretty girl, almost a child, whom he had first known and fancied 
that he loved. In the intensity of his compassion and self-reproach 
he even exaggerated the tenderness he had once felt for her; the 
ignoble episode of their first intercourse catching a sad brightness 
reflected from the heavens of death. And in this mood, penitent and 
pitying, he prayed that God might forgive them both. 

When he descended from the room, his eyes were red with tears. 
He found the little boy sobbing wildly in the room below, attended 
by the kindly Frenchwoman who kept the house. He tried to soothe 
him, but found it impossible, his grief being most painful to witness, 
and violent in the extreme. 

“Ah, monsieur, it is indeed a calamity!” cried the woman. 
“* Madame was so good a mother, devoted to her child. But God is 
good—the little one has a father still! ” 

Bradley understood the meaning of her words, but did not 
attempt to undeceive her. His heart was welling over with tender- 
ness towards the pretty orphan, and he was thinking too of his own 
harsh judgments on the dead, who, it was clear, had possessed many 
redeeming virtues, not the least of them being her attachment to her 
boy. 

** You are right, madame,” he replied, sadly, “and the little one 
shall not lack fatherly love and care. Will you come with me for a 
few moments? I wish to speak to you alone.” 

He placed his hand tenderly on the child’s head, and again tried 
to soothe him, but he shrank away with petulant screams and cries. 
Waiking to the front entrance he waited till he was joined there by 
the landlady, and they stood talking in the open air. 

“* How long had she been here, madame?” he asked. 

“For a month, monsieur,” was the reply. ‘She came late in 
the season for the baths, with her donne and the little boy, and took 
my rooms. Pardon, but I did not know madame had a husband 
living, and so near.” 

“We have been separated for many years. I came to Boulogne 
yesterday quite by accident, not dreaming the lady was here. Can 
you tell me if she has friends in Boulogne ? ” 

“TJ do not think so, monsieur. She lived quite alone, seeing na 
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one, and her only thought and care was for the little boy. She was 
a proud lady, very rich and proud ; nothing was too good for her, 
or for the child; she lived, as the saying is, en Princesse. But no, 
she had no friends! Doubtless, being an English lady, though she 
spoke and looked like a compatriote, all her friends were in her own 
land.” 

“Just so,” returned Bradley, turning his head away to hide his 
tears ; for he thought to himself, “ Poor Mary! After all, she was 
desolate, like myself! How pitiful that I, of all men, should close 
her eyes and follow her to her last repose !” 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said the woman, “ but madame, perhaps, 
was not of our Church? She was, no doubt, Protestant?” 

It was a simple question, but simple as it was Bradley was startled 
by it. He knew about as much of his dead wife’s professed belief 
as of the source whence she had drawn her subsistence. But he 
replied : 

“Yes, certainly. Protestant, of course.” 

“Then monsieur will speak to the English clergyman, who dwells 
there on the hill” (here she pointed townward), “ close to the English 
church. He is a good man, Monsieur Robertson, and monsieur will 
find en 

“T will speak to him,” interrupted Bradley. “ But I myself am 
an English clergyman, and shall doubtless perform the last offices, 
when the time comes.” 

The woman looked at him in some astonishment, for his presence 
was the reverse of clerical, and his struggle in and with the sea had 
left his attire in most admired disorder ; but she remembered the 
eccentricities of the nation to which he belonged, and her wonder 
abated. After giving the woman a few more general instructions, 
Bradley walked slowly and thoughtfully to his hotel. 

More than once already his thoughts had turned towards Alma, 
but he had checked such thoughts and crushed them down in the 
presence of death ; left to himself, however, he could not conquer 
them, nor restrain a certain feeling of satisfaction in his newly-found 
freedom. He would write to Alma, as in duty bound, at once, and 
tell her of all that had happened. And then? It was too late, 
perhaps, to make full amends, to expect full forgiveness ; but it was 
his duty to give to her in the sight of the world the name he had 
once given to her secretly and in vain. 

But the man’s troubled spirit, sensitive to a degree, shrank from 
the idea of building up any new happiness on the grave of the poor 
woman whose corpse he had just quitted. Although he was now a 
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free man legally, he still felt morally bound and fettered. All his 
wish and prayer was to atone for the evil he had brought on the one 
being he reverenced and loved. He did not dare, at least as yet, to 
think of uniting his unworthy life with a life so infinitely more 
beautiful and pure. 

Yes, he would write to her. The question was, where his letter 
would find her, and how soon ? 

When he had last heard from her she was at Milan, but that was 
several weeks ago; and since then, though he had written twice, 
there had been no response. She was possibly travelling farther 
southward ; in all possibility, to Rome. 

The next few days passed drearily enough. An examination of 
some letters recently received by the deceased discovered two facts— 
first, that she had a sister, living in Oxford, with whom she corre- 
sponded ; and, second, that her means of subsistence came quarterly 
from a firm of solicitors in Bedford Row, London. He communi- 
cated by telegraph with the sister and with the solicitors. Next day 
the sister arrived by steamboat, accompanied by her husband, a small 
tradesman. Bradley interviewed the pair, and found them decent 
people, well acquainted with their relative’s real position. The same 
day he received a communication from the solicitors, notifying 
that the annuity enjoyed by “ Mrs. Montmorency” lapsed with her 
decease, but that a large sum of money had been settled by the 
late Lord Ombermere upon the child, the interest of the sum to be 
used for his maintenance and education, and the gross amount, with 
additions and under certain reservations, to be at his disposal on 
attaining his majority. 

On seeking an interview with the Rev. Mr. Robertson, the 
minister of the English church, Bradley soon found that his reputa- 
tion had preceded him. 

“Do I address the famous Mr. Bradley, who some time ago 
seceded from the Englisk Church?” asked the minister, a pale, 
elderly, clean-shaven man, bearing no little resemblance to a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

Bradley nodded, and at once saw the not too cordial manner of 
the other sink to freezing point. 

“The unfortunate lady was your wife ?” 

“Yes ; but we had been separated for many years.” 

“Ah, indeed!” sighed the clergyman with a long-drawn sigh, a 
furtive glance of repulsion, and an inward exclamation of “no 
wonder !” 

“Although we lived apart, and although, to be frank, there was 
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great misunderstanding between us, all that is over for ever, you 
understand. It is in a spirit of the greatest tenderness and com- 
passion that I wish to conduct the funeral service—to which I 
presume there is no objection.” 

Mr. Robertson started in amazement, as if a bomb had exploded 
under his feet. 

“To conduct the funeral service! But you have seceded from 
the Church of England.” 

‘In a sense, yes ; but I have never done so formally. I am still 
an English clergyman.” 

“T could never consent to such a thing,” cried the other, 
indignantly, “I should look upon it as profanity. Your published 
opinions are known to me, sir ; they have shocked me inexpressibly ; 
and not only in my opinion, but in that of my spiritual superiors, 
they are utterly unworthy of one calling himself a Christian.” 

“Then you refuse me permission to officiate ?” 

“Most emphatically. More than that, I shall require some 
assurance that the lady did not share your heresies, before I will 
suffer the interment to take place in the precincts of my church.” 

“Ts not my assurance sufficient ?” 

“No, sir, it is mot/” exclaimed the clergyman with scornful 
dignity. ‘I do not wish to say anything offensive, but, speaking as 
a Christian and a pastor of the English Church, I can attach no 
weight whatever to the assurances of one who is, in the public 
estimation, nothing better than an avowed infidel. Good morning!” 

So saying, with a Jast withering look, the clergyman turned on his 
heel and walked away. 

Seeing that remonstrance was useless, and might even cause 
public scandal, Bradley forthwith abandoned his design ; but at his 
suggestion his wife’s sister saw the incumbent, and succeeded in con- 
vincing him that Mrs. Montmorency had died in the true faith. 
The result of Mr. Robertson’s pious indignation was soon apparent. 
The sister and her husband, who had hitherto treated Bradley with 
marked respect, now regarded him with sullen dislike and suspicion. 
They could not prevent him, however, from following as chief 
mourner, when the day of the funeral came. 

That funeral was a dismal enough experience for Ambrose 
Bradley. Never before had he felt so keenly the vanity of his own 
creed and the isolation of his own opinions, as when he stood by the 
graveside and listened to the last solemn words of the English burial 
service. He seemed like a black shadow in the sacred place. The 
words of promise and resurrection had little meaning for one who 
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had come to regard the promise as only beautiful “ poetry,” and the 
resurrection as only a poet’s dream. And though the sense of his 
own sin lay on his heart like lead, he saw no benign Presence 
blessing the miserable woman who had departed, upraising her on wings 
of gladness ; all he perceived was death’s infinite desolation, and 
the blackness of that open grave. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


ScIENCE AND PEDANTRY. 


WRITER in a scientific magazine of high standing, reviewing 

an introductory book on chemistry, says that “ it is question- 

able whether young persons do well in attempting to study chemistry,’ 

and proceeds to remark that “ should, however, any youth desire 

information regarding material changes which he observes around 

him,” the book in question is good enough, but not so “should he 

be desirous to study chemistry,” and that “ without steady work in a 
laboratory no real progress in chemistry can be looked for.” 

I know nothing of the book in question beyond what is told in the 
review, but quote the above as an example of the direction in which 
modern pedantry is drifting, to the serious detriment of true science 
and sound philosophy. 

In our laboratories we have a considerable number of scientific 
workmen who have served their apprenticeship in these chemical 
workshops, and do much useful mechanical work in the way of analyses 
and the manufacture of new organic compounds, &c. They contribute 

‘to the progress of science by working out the minor details, which the 
philosopher afterwards grasps and collates for the induction of 
general laws. Until such generalisation is completed these details 
are but superficial trivialities, though to the small mind of the 
technical pedant they appear to constitute the profoundest depths of 
science, only attainable by superior creatures like himself. 

Men of this class are incapable of understanding that the true 
profundities of science are the great general laws which are so firmly 
established and so clearly defined that they may be taught to little 
children in any ordinary school, and illustrated effectively by the 
most simple and familiar facts. This is especially the case with 
chemistry, as it deals with visible, tangible, audible, smellable, and 
tasteable phenomena, and thus appeals to the senses, which are so 
specially active in children. 

The technical pedant imagines that chemical science is something 
that is only to be found in laboratories, transactions of learned societies, 
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and technical treatises ; his intellect is too narrowly specialized 
to enable him to understand that these “ material changes” which 
the child “ observes around him” are as purely chemical and as strictly 
scientific as any possible laboratory performances, and that the 
rationale of such vulgar every-day proceedings as are described in 
Faraday’s lectures on “The Chemical History of a Candle,” is of 
much greater philosophical interest than the hypothetical formula of 
diammoniumpentranitrodiazomidomonoxyhomofluorescein, or that of 
anhydroorthochlorobenzometamidoparatoluide (see Science Note on 
Chemical Transformations, Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1880), or 
tetramethyldiamiododiphenylaminezincochloride, recently concocted 
from the colouring matter of saffron by R. Nietzki, or any of the 
other similar organic compounds that may be produced ad infinitum 
in the manner described in the above-quoted note. 

I have taught chemistry to children of five years of age and 
upwards, and find that the chemical elements—the letters of 
Nature’s alphabet—are quite as intelligible to them as the letters of 
the literary alphabet, and that the ordinary combinations of chemical 
elements are as easily understood and remembered as the spelling 
of common English words. Chemistry is far more intelligible to 
young children than English grammar as usually taught, simply 
because chemical phenomena are facts presentable to the senses, 
which are more active in children than in adults, while the rules of 
grammar are intangible, invisible abstractions. 

It is perfectly true that if I had attempted to expound to 
children the latest fashions in atomic hypotheses, and of rational and 
empirical formulz, I should have deservedly failed to teach anything. 
Faraday himself, in spite of his unrivalled powers of exposition, 
~would have similarly failed had he exalted the outside surface of 
unsettled embryo science above its clearly demonstrated and easily 
understood fundamental elements. 

The moral and intellectual value of science is simply commen- 
surate with the breadth of its diffusion as the common heritage of 
all human beings. Shut up in laboratories and the archives of 
learned societies as the exclusive property of experts it is worse 
than worthless, it is positively demoralising, by encouraging the 
institution of a sort of intellectual priesthood, composed of pedantic 
charlatans with affectations of scientific infallibility, whose dictum is 
to be accepted on the bare authority of university degrees or cabalistic 
capitals cheaply appended to their names. 

True science is essentially democratic ; its devotees are students 
always, from the beginning to the end of their career ; intellectual 
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modesty is forced upon them by their perception of the overwhelming 
magnitude of the problems presented by the mechanism of creation 
and the feebleness of the human intellect in its efforts to solve them. 


THE DiscoOveRY OF COAL IN BELGIUM. 


* AJON Angli sed Angeli,” said the gallant Pope Gregory when the 

beautiful captives from Britain were brought before him. 
That British women, undeformed by stays or fichus or high-heeled 
boots, should be thus described, was natural enough, but that an 
Englishman concerned in coal-mining should be mistaken for an 
angel is curious. 

According to a paper read by M. Edouard de Laveleye to the 
recent meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers at Litge, 
this appears to have been the case. 

A legend, authenticated by ancient documents, tells of a black- 
smith of the village of Plaineveaux, near Litge, named Houllos, 
who was complaining of the dearness of his wood fuel, when an 
angel appeared and advised him to go to the heights of Publémont 
hard by, where he would find a black earth that might be used as 
fuel. He did so, found it, and used it so successfully that it thence- 
forth bore his name, “ Aouéi/e,” and bears it still in France and 
Belgium. But Father Bouille, who transmits the legend, suggests 
that in the old Latin manuscript there is a copyist’s error of Angelus 
for Anglus, a version that greatly improves the credibility of the story. 


ARTIFICAL EARTH-WAVES. 


HEN I lived in Sheffield my abode was at the top of Wood- _ 

hill, about a quarter of a mile from the centre of the Atlas 

Iron Works, and about 150 feet above their level. At this distance 

and elevation I could feel the thumps of the largest steam hammer 
by the vibrations or shakings of the house. 

What was the nature of these shakings? What must have 
happened to produce them? It is evident that the whole of Wood- 
hill, with all the houses built thereon, must have vibrated or have 
risen and fallen bodily in response to these thumps in order to effect 
the sensible tremour. A heavy-laden waggon passing over a lumpy 
stone-paved road causes the houses on both sides of the road to 
move in like manner with every down-jolt of its wheels, on their 
dropping from the middle of each paving stone to the depression 
between it and the next. 
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Professor H. M. Paul, of the Seismological Society of Japan, 
placed a box containing about 20 lbs. of mercury, thickened by amal- 
gamation with tin, upon a post sunk 44 feet deep in the ground. An 
express train passing at a distance of one-third of a mile set the 
surface of the mercury in confused vibration for two or three minutes, 
and a one-horse vehicle passing along a gravelled road 400 or 500 
feet distant agitated the mercury whenever the wheels struck a small 
stone. 

Those who have accepted the current conceptions concerning 
the solid foundations of the earth should reflect on these simple 
facts and consider how they happen. The hammer must make an 
indent or depression on the face of the earth at every blow, so must 
the waggon wheel. If the surface were inelastic clay, the depression 
would remain, and no sensible effects would be produced at even a 
few yards’ distance. 

On a surface of stony material, such as constitutes the chief 
material of the earth’s crust, the effect of such a thump is similar to 
that produced on water when it is struck in a similar manner. Let 
us consider what happens in this case. 

The blow may be struck by a falling stone, but in order to 
simplify, I suppose it to be by something which immediately after 
making its depression is lifted or withdrawn, as in the case of the 
steam hammer. The water, of course, will “find its level” by 
yielding to the inequalities of fluid pressure, and this recovery of 
level is effected by an upward motion of the depressed portion of the 
water, towards its position of equilibrium (¢.¢. the general level), just 
as a pendulum moves towards its perpendicular equilibrium. But, 
like the pendulum, the water will not make a sudden halt when it 
hasreached this point ; the momentum it has acquired in moving thus 
far will carry it farther, in the same upward course, and thus the 
depression is converted into a mound,—the concavity into a 
convexity. This falls again, not merely to the mean level, but 
beyond it, like the returning pendulum, and thus depression, mound, 
depression, mound, and so on, succeed each other at the spot where 
the first depression was made, each of these gradually diminishing 
until equilibrium and consequent rest is regained. 

And this is not all. The first shock on the surface not only made 
a depression where it struck, but pushed aside the waters all around 
it, forming a circular ridge or wave. This heap, by its falling, was a 
contributor to the first uplifting of the original depression, and it 
pushed outwards as well as inwards, thus making its circle larger and 
larger, as shown so visibly when a stone thrown on the water is the 
prime mover of such a series. : 
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The actions of the hammer and the cart wheel are similar, and a 
circular outspreading wave of actual superficial deformation, due to 
the partial fluidity of the so-called solid earth, is one of the results, 
though the action is not so simple as in the case of the freely fluid 
water, where the wave action is merely a rise and fall due to 
gravitation. AA little reflection will show that the primary indentation 
of the resisting rock must effect a compression of the matter lying on 
the boundary of the indent, if such matter be at all compressible, and 
if it be likewise elastic it must react expansively, and transmit this 
compression and expansive reaction outwards like sound-waves in the 
air. 5 

The steam-hammer blows must, therefore, have not only moved 
Woodhill and all the houses upon it up and down, but have also 
moved them in horizontal tremors, as the wave of condensation 
travelled in horizontal outspread. These waves of superficial 
deformation or uplifting, combined with waves of lateral vibration, 
constitute true earthquakes on a small scale. 


NATURAL EARTH-WAVES. 


F the thump of a steam hammer is sufficient to disturb the solid 

foundation of the earth, and produce outspreading waves upon 

its surface and in its substance, what must happen when the in- 

comparably greater violence of eruptive volcanic force operates in 
the manner of striking a sudden blow? 

In thinking out this problem, keep well before the mind the 
distinction between an ordinary eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
Stromboli, and other similar volcanoes, and that which recently 
occurred with such terrible consequences on the island of Krakatoa. 

Stromboli (Lipari Islands) is so constantly in eruption that it 
serves as a lighthouse just where a lighthouse is required. I passed 
it in the night some years ago, and it then flashed out at intervals of 
about half a minute. Although very variable (so much so that it 
serves as a weather warning to the fishermen, being more active on 
the approach of story weather), it is never quite quiescent. Vesuvius 
has usually a small open cone at the bottom of the great crater, and 
from this there is sufficient emission to produce a trail of cloud 
stretching away at varying distances to windward. The same with 
Etna and many other active volcanoes. 

It is evident that where such open vents exist an increase of 
eruptive energy below may effect a gradual widening of this vent, 
which thus acts as a safety-valve, and prevents the sudden explosive 
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shock that must occur when the expansive steam, &c., have to break 
through new ground or through the sealed mouth of an old and long 
quiescent volcano. The most calamitous eruptions of Vesuvius have 
been those which, like that which destroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, occurred after a long period of repose. 

It is easy to understand how the safety-valve must become shut 
down during such a period. The steep sides of the crater are lined 
with loose powdered ash and} pumice-like fragments. It is conical, 
with the vent below. Every shower of rain must wash the loose 
matter down into the vent, and in tropical regions where the showers 
are torrents this action must speedily pile up a great thickness of 
stratified deposit that will practically seal the opening, and keep 
down the expanding materials below until their expansive energies 
accuraulate sufficiently to break through the barrier with sudden 
explosive outburst. 

This evidently happened at the recent eruption. All accounts 
agree in describing the old crater as having been explosively 
shattered. Some say that the whole of the island was blown up and 
disappeared, but better information proves this to be an exaggeration 
built upon the actual shattering of the crater. 

This wreckage of the body of the volcano itself appears to be 
one of the usual results of the greater volcanic outbreaks of this 
region. ‘Thus at the great eruption of Papandayang in 1772 “ the 
whole of the upper part of the mountain was blown away.” All the 
accounts of these eruptions describe explosions. 

It is evident that such sudden and violent shocks must produce 
earth-waves similar to those described in the preceding note, but on 
a scale of vastly greater magnitude. The upthrow that could blow 
away a mountain must produce a huge earth-wave, a billow that 


~ would travel far and wide with fearful effects. 


Where would these effects be most evident and most disastrous? 
Evidently on the sea-coast, where it would be displayed by the 
difference of level of the land and the sea. As the advancing earth- 
billow reached the sea margin the waters would recede down its 
- advancing slope, or, otherwise stated, the bottom of the sea would be 
uplifted to the height of the crest of the earth-wave, Then as it 
progressed the seashore would fall, and become the hollow or trough 
of the earth-wave, into which the waters would now rush and advance 
inland to a distance proportionate to its magnitude, and this with 
a force and suddenness that must sweep every moveable object 

before it. 
In this recent eruption, as in so many of its predecessors, the 
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destruction of life and property by the rush of waters over the 
land (the “tidal wave,” as the newspapers have called it) has far 
exceeded that effected by the direct action of the eruption itself. 

In this case the wave was 98 feet high when it reached the 
opposite coast of Java, 25 miles distant from the shattered island. 
It swept along more than 50 miles of the coast of Java, totally 
destroying the towns of Anjer, Merak, and Tjiringin. At Taujong 
Priok, 58 miles from the source of disturbance, “a sea 7} feet 
higher than the ordinary highest level suddenly rushed in and over- 
whelmed the place. Immediately afterwards it as suddenly sank 
104 feet below the high-water mark, the effect being most de- 
structive.” On the same day, August 27, series of waves, supposed 
to be an extension of this, reached the harbour of San Francisco, on 
the other side of the Pacific Ocean. 

The great wave of the great earthquake of Iquique, on the coast 
of Peru, spread over the Pacific as far north as the Sandwich 
Islands, and south to New Zealand and Australia. 

In Vol. I. of Mature (November 11, 1869) is a carefully collected 
statement by Mr. Proctor of the course of the waves produced 
by another Peruvian earthquake which started from Arica and 
overswept the whole of the Pacific.- The shores of Lower California, 
at a distance of between three and four thousand miles, were swept 
by a wave 63 feet high. The Sandwich Islands, the Marquesas 
Islands, Yokohama (nearly half way round the globe from Arica), 
the Fiji Islands, New Zealand, and Australia, and all the multitude 
of intermediate islands as far as Australia, were visited by monster 
waves, between five in the afternoon of August 13 and half-past six on 
the following morning. 

Mr. Proctor says that at the Sandwich Isles the sea around 
rose and fell in a surprising manner ; that “it appeared as though the 
islands were first slowly raised as by some irresistible subterranean 
forces, and then suffered to subside until they seemed about to dis- 
appear for ever beneath the waves ; nor was it easy to believe that 
in reality the sea around them was in motion.” 

I am disposed to conclude that the islands actually did rise and 
fall, that the primary action was that of earth-waves, the sea-waves 
being merely secondary and comparatively small. 

This view is confirmed by the facts connected with the Lisbon 
Earthquake of 1755. There the greatest destruction was effected by the 
wave which swept away the multitude that had fled from their falling 
houses to the new marble quay. This was certainly a land-wave, for 
the quay and all upon it subsided bodily, and has never since been 
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seen. During the Calabrian earthquake of 1783, the Prince of Scilla, 
with 1,430 of his people, encamped on a plain near the sea. “The 
earth rocked,” and “ immediately afterwards, the sea rising more than 
twenty feet above the level of this low tract, rolled foaming over it 
and swept away the multitude” (Lyell). 

The crucial facts upon which I mainly rely are the movements of 
inland lakes. At Loch Lomond in 1755, as Lyell says, “the water, 
without the least apparent cause, rose against its banks, and then sub- 
sided below its lowest usual level. The greatest perpendicular height 
of this swell was two feet four inches.” The lake of Neufchatel was 
similarly disturbed to about the same extent, and also the lakes of 
Norway. Great waves were observed on some of the canals of 
Holland, waves that had not entered from the sea. 

All these phenomena are easily explained as results of an out- 
spreading earth-wave, or a series of such waves, the only difficulty in 
admitting this theory being that of the supposed absolute solidity of 
the earth’s crust. An absolute solid has no objective existence on 
this earth. Its only place is in the human imagination. 

Those mysterious proceedings of the Canadian lakes, the lakes of 
Constance, Geneva, &c., to which the name of seiches has been 
given, are explained at once when the possibility of earth-waves is 
admitted. Otherwise the rising and falling of the waters on the 
shore of such a lake as that of Geneva toa height of four or five 
feet several times in the course of a few hours is utterly inexplicable, 
especially as it happens at irregular periods and after long intervals. 


HoMOGENEOUS IRON. 


HE effects of such substances as silicon, carbon, sulphur, and 
phosphorus upon iron, when combined with it in small 
quantities, are very remarkable. “In the first place, they render it 
more fusible. Pure iron is practically infusible under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of exposure to the atmosphere, for ere it reaches the very 
high temperature demanded for its fusion it becomes vigorously com- 
bustible, and is thus burned into oxide. 

The addition of only ;}, part of carbon changes all this. The 
melting point is lowered and the carbon protects the iron from 
oxidation by taking the oxygen to itself. 

By skilfully turning these laws to account we have become the 
possessors of what is practically a new metal, viz., “homogeneous 
iron,” bearing also other names such as “ mild steel,” “ Bessemer 
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metal,” &c. It is a cast iron, but it differs from ordinary or old- 
fashioned cast iron quite as widely as copper differs from brass. 

Silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus, like carbon, lower the melting 
point of iron, and in similar manner and degree. All the four increase 
its hardness and brittleness. In ordinary cast iron all are there, and 
hence we have a fusible, hard, and brittle compound, almost glass-like 
in its hardness and brittleness when the quantities of these are 
excessive. 

The infusibility of iron would have deprived mankind of the vast 
services it has rendered but for the beneficent compensation due to 
another property, viz., its we/dadility. This, and the regelation of 
water, as I have long since contended, is simply a result of softening 
before melting, after the familiar manner of sealing wax, so that pieces 
in this soft or viscous condition adhere when pressed together. 

Any ordinary mass of wrought iron is composed of a 
multitude of particles that have been welded together by ham- 
mering, and by squeezing between cylindrical rollers. As these par- 
ticles may vary considerably in regard to their purity, and some 
of them may be imperfectly united together, or may enclose impuri- 
ties between them, the iron thus produced is heterogeneous in its 
structure, a defect that is removed in the new material, which is 
rendered fusible in modern furnaces and melting pots by its quarter 
per cent. of carbon, and becomes homogeneous in consequence of its 
fluidity. 

The reader not learned in ironmaking may ask for the origin of 
this “ multitude of particles.” They are produced in the puddling 
furnace, where crude and very fusible pig iron (ze. a compound of 
iron with silicon, carbon, sulphur, and phosphorus) is melted, and 
the impurities which render it fusible are oxidised and washed away, 
leaving the iron itself precipitated in the midst of the liquid impurities 
as small granules. These are gathered by the puddler into a pasty 
yellow-hot ball, which is hammered and squeezed until the particles 
of iron cohere ; the residual liquid impurities that lie between them 
are then squeezed out from the spongy mass. 


A New ALLoy. 


i the preceding note I described the modern soft cast iron or 
mild steel as practically a new metal. Something newer still 
is now promised. 
M. J. Garnier asserts in the “Comptes Rendus” that 4, per 
cent. of phosphorus added to nickel remedies its brittleness, which 
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he ascribes to the oxygen that the nickel otherwise holds in combina- 
tion. If this is correct, the-deoxidizing action of the phosphorus is 
similar to that of carbon on “ burnt iron,” i.e. iron rendered rotten 
by the entanglement of pulverent oxide with its substance. 

He further states that this phosphorised nickel may be alloyed 
with iron, and that the alloy thus obtained is soft and malleable. If 
there is no mistake here, the results are likely to be most important, 
seeing that one of the greatest of metallurgical desiderata is a metal 
or alloy that shall possess the tenacity and hardness of iron without 
its oxidising propensities, which the nickel is said to cure. 

The demand for phosphorus by M. Garnier’s alloy simplifies 
rather than complicates the problem of producing it, as phosphorus 
is one of the most obstinate and mischievous impurities of iron. It 
exists largely in the cheapest and most abundant of British iron ores, 
and therefore we can supply at very low cost any required quantity 
of the phosphorised iron demanded for making this alloy. 

I have included an “ if” or two in the above, partly because M. 
Garnier’s results have been disputed, and further from a general mis- 
trust in the conclusions of French chemists concerning iron. While 
they have taught us how to construct our soda works, and the 
general theory and practice of our greatest of chemical industries— 
soap-making—their contributions to the metallurgy of iron have been, 
with few exceptions, merely a series of mistakes and contradictions. 
The following quotation from “Gmelin’s Handbook,” vol. v. Pp. 207, 
is an example of the contradictions. ‘“ According to Clouet steel 
contains, on an average, 3‘1 per cent. of carbon; according to Vau- 
quelin, 0°71.” 

I have been for some time engaged in writing a “ History of 
Invention in the Manufacture of Iron,” for “Zron,” and find among 
the specifications communicated from France some wonderful examples 
of practical metallurgical blunders expressed in language of lofty 
chemical erudition. The German chemists are but little better than 
the French, and the total contributions of both of these great nations 
to the progress of the metallurgy of iron when added together are 
equivalent to but a small fraction of those of ‘Sweden, which stands 

next to our own country, but very far behind it. Every great step 
that has been made in the progress of this remarkably progressive 
industry from the time of Dud Dudley (1620) to the present time is of 
British invention and elaboration. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that I shall be heartily glad to be 
cured of this scepticism by witnessing the complete fulfilment of M. 
Garnier’s expectations. A metallic and fusible alloy of iron and 
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nickel should be not only of vast utility but very beautiful, if we may 
judge by the effect of nickel when alloyed with other metals; it 
should combine the beauty of silver with that of polished steel, and 
afford a splendid basis for the highest efforts of artistic design in 
metal work. 


PEA-STALKS AS FODDER. 


NSILAGE is progressing generally, but least of all in England. 

The reason of our backwardness is doubtless that which 

I assigned in a previous note (January last). A successful and very 

important experiment has been made in the western part of the 
State of Savannah, and the results officially recorded. 

The proprietor of a dairy farm packed during the summer some 
tons of pea-vines, and on opet'ng it at the end of November, found 
that it had formed excellent forage. It was given to the cows, and 
they preferred it to any other food. 

Some years ago analyses were made (by Lawes and Gilbert, if I 
recollect rightly) of the constituents of pea-stalks and leaves, and they 
were found to contain a large amount of nitrogenous flesh-forming 
material, but the great drawback to their use as forage is that when 
the peas are mature the stalks have become woody and indigestible. 
Now this is exactly the defect that is remedied by ensilage, which 
effects a slow cookery or semi-digestion of the packed vegetable 
matter. 

I know by vexatious experience that cattle relish pea-vines, 
having had all the peas growing in my garden demolished in a single 
night by an errant epicurean cow that perpetrated its trespass in spite 
of having rich pastur2 under its feet in its own field. In this case 
the vines were in the blossoming stage and succulent. In their last 
stage, after the maturing and gathering of the peas, they would have 
offered but small temptation. This is well known to our farmers, 
but they know nothing about the value of the same fodder after a 
few months of ensilage. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


M. RENAN AND THE PROBLEM OF THE VALUE OF LIFE. 


CROSS a long tract M. Renan reaches hands to grasp the 
responsive palm of Milton. In his noble epic the English 


poet asks :— 

Who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
These thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ? 


- 


To this clarion utterance has succeeded a wail over the worthlessness 
and sadness of life to which most modern poets contribute something. 
Mr. Swinburne is, of course, the laureate of thisschool, He it is who 
has given to the world in “ Atalanta in Calydon” the solemn arraign- 
ment of Deity, to which in its way nothing in modern poetry is 
quite equal. He, too, it is who says :— 
We know not whether death be good, 
But life at least it will not be. 

Modern youths and maidens echo the curse or the complaint, and 
the question, Is life worth living? is constantly discussed in the ball- 
room in the intervals of the dances, or in the smoking-room when a 
series of festivous influences have predisposed the mind to meta- 
physical speculation. If only as a restatement of an old belief it is 
pleasant to find M. Renan, in his address to the pupils of the Lycée 
Louis le Grand, maintaining that existence is a benefit, encouraging 
the young to make the most of the life through the portals of which 
they have not long entered, and dwelling with pleasure upon the 
enjoyment life has brought to him. Apart from all question of 
speculation, such teaching is healthy for us. I do not know where 
it is that Goethe says that speculations on subjects to which no 
answer is obtainable are fitted only for the di/eftante. He had, how- 
ever, a full belief not only in the present life, but in that to come, 
and he would have rejoiced heartily to hear this declaration of the 
foremost critic of France, 
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OLIVER Mapox Brown. 


N the short memoir of Oliver Madox Brown which has been 
published by Mr. John H. Ingram,' some insight is afforded 
into the character of one who had he lived would have been a 
voice and not an echo. Nineteen years constitute a short period 
in which to build up a reputation as a painter, a novelist, and a poet, 
and to manifest a striking individuality. Those who knew best the 
shy, strange youth with his solemn yet inspired face, his mysterious 
sympathy with whatever in the animal creation is regarded by men 
with least favour, and his profound enthusiasm for the workers he 
met at his father’s table, foresaw a career of signal brilliancy which 
but for preventible disease must have been fulfilled. As it is, the work 
Oliver Madox Brown has accomplished, marred as it is by the con- 
ditions attendant upon publication, constitutes solid and remarkable 
accomplishment. That Brown did not “beat his music out,” but died 
before he had disclosed his full capacity, is a subject for deep regret. 
He was not, however, of the race of men who are snuffed out by an 
article, and the complaint from which he suffered was purely physical. 
Some contempt for the “ Philistines” who sat in judgment on youth- 
ful effort asserts itself through his letters, but the tone of his mind 
was robust, and unfavourable criticism would in the end have stirred 
him to higher effort. From such slight materials as the life of a boy 
can furnish, we get the idea of a very striking and interesting indivi- 
duality. 
THE TAUNTON Bust oF FIELDING. 


O few are English memorials of any form of greatness not con- 
nected with such dominant professions as statesmanship and war, 

that the erection of a bust to Fielding in the Shire Hall of Taunton 
must be held to reflect high credit on the western capital of the 
Sumorszetan. With some grudging, I think that Fielding, had he been 
born in France, would have had a statue worthy of the name, and 
would have been celebrated in Paris as well as in the country town 
which chooses to associate itself with his name. Glastonbury has in 
fact a better claim to Fielding than Taunton. Still, the lesson has to be 
learned now, as in the time of Molitre: “Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on 
aime, il faut aimer ce qu’on a;” and I am thankful for the recognition 
Taunton has paid to the man whom Byron called “ the prose Homer 
of human nature.” With characteristic readiness to associate him- 
self with any honourable work, the United States Minister under: 
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took to unveil the bust. His address had the justness of thought 
and the happiness of expression which make him one of the first 
public speakers of the day. Some latitude must be allowed a man 
on an occasion such as was presented at Taunton. I should hesitate, 
however, to ascribe to Fielding, as did Mr. Lowell, the invention of 
the realistic novel. ‘That honour surely belongs rather to the author 
of “ Robinson Crusoe” and the “ Memoirs of a Cavalier.” 


LoRD BYRON AND HIS CRITICS. 


VIDENCE accumulates that the story concerning the quarrel 
between Lord and Lady Byron which was given to the 

world by Mrs. Beecher Stowe is an hysterical invention. A result 
of the publication by Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson of ‘‘ The Real Lord Byron” 
has been to bring to light a correspondence between Lady Byron 
and Mrs. Leigh, held back until now. This is in itself enough to 
blow the story of Mrs. Stowe to the winds. In time it will be sup- 
plemented by other correspondence equally clear and convincing. 
An appearance of ex parte statements was given to Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
assertions in consequence of permission to print his authorities 
being withheld. In due course the whole of the recently explored 
correspondence will be published, and the accuracy of the view Mr. 
Jeaffreson has put forth will be proven. Meantime, Mr. Hayward, 
venturing rather rashly and with the assumption of special knowledge 
which is a portion of editorial training, to dispute Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
facts, has got himself into the most uncomfortable corner he has 
ever in the course of a long life been unfortunate enough to occupy. 
Mr. Jeaffreson is not exactly an Apollo. Mr. Hayward, however, 
after the perusal of the two answers which his injudicious article 
called forth, must have a vivid idea of the sufferings of Marsyas. 
The dispute between Mr. Froude and Mr. Jeaffreson, conducted in 
the JVineteenth Century and the Atheneum, stands on a different 
footing. In this, however, Mr. Froude appears as a special pleader. ° 


OPENING OF THE VATICAN ARCHIVES. 


T is difficult as yet to estimate aright the value of the contribution 

to knowledge that is involved in the opening out of the his- 
torical records contained in the Vatican. That restrictions will be 
placed upon access to these important papers need surprise no one. 
‘Learned men skilled in the art of writing history ” are, according to 
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the letter of Pope Leo to Cardinal Petra and his associates, to obtain 
access to the treasures, and the world is at length to learn whether 
the existence of the See of Rome has been a blessing or the reverse 
to Italy and to Europe. If the men thus skilled in history are to be 
the mere agents of the Church, the value of the contribution will be 
signally diminished. Caution with regard to those who are admitted 
is, however, not only to be pardoned but to be counselled. Those 
in charge of our national MSS. are well aware that many important 
documents have been tampered with, and know that men of high 
position have not been above inserting deliberate forgeries in works 
which one would suppose every cultivated man would regard as 
sacred. If practices like these are conceivable when the motive is 
simply a little personal vanity, the desire to back up the authority of 
a view, or to establish the value of a discovery, what might not be 
expected when theological rancour is brought to bear, and when 
evidence in favour of an obnoxious dogma, or against it, might be 
brought to light? That the danger is real is proven by the fact that, 
under past conditions even, forged documents of the utmost im- 
portance concerning ecclesiastical matters have obtained circulation 
and credit. In the Vatican itself is a manuscript of the forged de- 
cretals of the so-called Isidore Mercator, a collection which during 
seven centuries took in a large portion of Europe, and was quoted 
again and again as authoritative by successive popes. To the 
opening of the archives of Simancas, in which Sefior Gayangos has 
made invaluable researches, and those of Venice, the able explorer 
of which, Mr. Rawdon Brown, is just dead, we owe it that much 
of the history of England has to be rewritten. It will be curious 
but not surprising if our histories of the Papacy have to undergo 
a similar reconsideration. Meanwhile, we may at least accept with 
gratitude the opening out of the great and all-important archives, the 
contents of which are at length to be brought to light. 


An “QOpreN SPACE” TO BE MAINTAINED, 


MONG the objects to which the Charity Commissioners and 

the Assistant-Commissioners assigned them are allowed to 
devote the immense sum to be derived from the Act dealing with 
the City parochial charities, is the maintenance of open spaces in 
London. Already many suggestions have been made as to the 
spaces it is desirable to secure. I wish to put forward a view of 
my own, and, as I am very earnest, I hope I shall inspire some in- 
terest in the subject. Of all the lungs of London I regard Hampstead 
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Heath as the .most important. From this breezy and swarthy 
moor the wind blows in a fashion that clears away the smoke from a 
third of London. In every direction, however, houses are commencing 
to hem in the open space, and in consequence of infamous neglect 
portions of the Heath itself have been covered with bricks and 
mortar. No greater mistake can be made than to allow Hampstead 
Heath to degenerate, as shortly it will, into a mere park. Imme- 
diately contiguous to Hampstead, and forming practically a portion 
of it, with the same indescribably lovely undulation of ground, is the 
estate belonging to Lord Mansfield. If it can be obtained at a 
reasonable price, this should be purchased and thrown into the 
public property. Hampstead Heath should ther comprise all- the 
land bounded by the North London Railway, Millfield Lane, the last 
green lane surviving, and Caen Wood Lane, or whatever is the name 
of the road between Highgate and the “Spaniards” at Hampstead. 
The Highgate ponds would then be public property, and a tract of 
land more picturesque than any capital possesses would be secured 
for London. It will be desecration to allow the land in question to 
be employed for building purposes, and the horrible structures now 
stretching up Parliament Hill should be pulled down. On senti- 
mental ground I could make out an excellent case for my project. I 
take, however, higher ground, and I say that if once we allow the 
Mansfield property to be covered with buildings, we shall do more to 
close in London than has been done by any recent alteration. As 
the enormous capital grows bigger and bigger, inlets such as this 
district affords become of increasing importance. I am altogether 
sure that those who know the place will say that I am not advancing 
one word too much in favour of the scheme. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 











